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No.  DCCXLIV.  New  Series.  December  i,  1928. 

IN  MEMORIAM:  W.  L.  COURTNEY 

By  Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 

Most  readily,  but  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  comply  with  the 
suggestion  that  I  should  contribute  to  The  Fortnightly 
Review  a  few  pages  in  memory  of  the  man  who  for  thirty- 
four  years  was  its  editor,  and  for  fifty  years  was  my  friend. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  our  time  Courtney  had, 
by  general  admission,  a  place  all  his  own.  A  head¬ 
master  at  three-and-twenty,  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
(1876-1890)  a  brilliantly  successful  college  tutor  and 
lecturer,  treasurer  of  the  O.U.B.C.  and  coach  of  the 
college  eight,  a  leading  figure  in  the  social  world 
of  the  University,  the  life  of  the  Senior  Common 
Room  of  New  College,  the  foster  father  of  the 
O.U.D.S.,  hail-fellow-well-met  with  the  undergraduates, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  philosopher  of  no  mean  merit  and 
a  promising  aspirant  to  one  of  the  Philosophical  Chairs, 
the  friend  of  Jowett  as  well  as  of  Irving,  Tree  and  Toole 
—all  this  before,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  migrated  from 
Oxford  to  London  to  become,  for  a  full  generation,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  literary  world  of  London. 

When  I  first  went  up  to  New  College  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  Courtney  had  but  lately  returned  to  Oxford 
as  a  Tutorial  Fellow  of  the  College  and  lecturer  in  philo¬ 
sophy.  For  exactly  half  a  century  he  and  I  were  friends; 
from  time  to  time  we  were  closely  associated  in  work  and 
play,  and  it  is  therefore  a  special  gratification  to  me  to  be 
allowed  to  lay  a  wreath  of  affectionate  remembrance  upon 
his  tomb. 

Born  in  India  in  1850,  the  son  of  a  civil  ser¬ 
vant,  Courtney  was  educated  at  Somersetshire  College, 
Bath,  and  University  College,  Oxford,  whence,  after  a 
successful  undergraduate  career,  he  was  elected  into  a 
fellowship  at  Merton.  But  he  was  anxious  to  marry,  and 
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after  a  year’s  tenure  of  his  Merton  Fellowship  he  accepted, 
with  characteristic  courage,  the  headmastership  of  his  old 
school  (1873).  He  was  not,  however,  born  to  be  a  school¬ 
master,  and  three  years  later  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  a 
married  don,  and  on  terms  so  flattering  that  after  a 
specified  period  of  service  he  had  the  option  of  retiring 
and  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  rights  and  emoluments 
of  a  Fellowship.  He  exercised  the  option,  and  thus  died, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  meantime  accomplished  nearly  forty  years  01 
literary  work  in  London. 

At  Oxford  Courtney  will  be  long  remembered  as  one 
of  a  small  group  of  tutors  who  transformed  New  College 
from  an  annexe  of  Winchester  into  one  of  the  largest 
most  popular  and,  in  both  sport  and  work,  one  of  the  most 
successful  colleges  in  the  University.  The  present 
Warden  (Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher),  who  was  his  pupil,  has 
been  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  short  note  on  Courtney’s 
work  at  New  College.  “  I  used,”  he  writes,  “  to  attend 
his  lectures  on  philosophy  when  I  was  an  undergraduate, 
and  I  also  wrote  essays  for  him.  He  was,  I  think,  a  most 
admirable  lecturer,  very  clear  and  methodical,  never 
wasting  a  moment  of  anyone’s  time  and  most  helpful  for 
the  schools.  His  lectures  were  always  crowded — indeed, 
he  and  Alfred  Robinson  and  Pelham  of  Exeter  were,  1 
think,  the  most  popular  lecturers  in  their  different  subjects 
in  the  School  of  Literae  Humaniores  during  my  under 
graduate  time.  Some  people,  it  is  true,  thought  that 
Courtney’s  lectures  were  too  cut  and  dried,  but  I  confes- 
that  I  found  them  thoroughly  interesting,  and  that  tk; 
put  me  in  the  way  of  a  good  deal  of  profitable  philosophi¬ 
cal  reading  on  my  own  account.  He  had  an  easy  com 
mand  of  the  general  outline  of  philosophical  thinking 
which  was  very  impressive  to  the  tyro,  but,  of  co  irse, 
philosophy  was,  as  we  all  realised,  only  one  of  his  very 
many  interests. 

“When  I  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  in  1888  I  found 
Courtney  the  life  of  the  Common  Room.  He  was  always- 
ready  to  talk  on  literature  or  the  drama,  and  to  excite  con¬ 
versation  in  others.  I  think  that  he  rendered  a  very  great 
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service  to  New  College,  and  that  it  is  largely  owing  to  his 
teaching  that  the  College  established  its  tradition,  which 
has  been  so  successfully  maintained  ever  since,  of  send¬ 
ing  year  by  year  a  number  of  well-trained  men  into  the 
Greats  School.” 

I  was  not  myself  a  pupil  of  Courtney’s,  but  the  under¬ 
graduate  opinion  of  my  day  was  entirely  consonant  with 
Mr.  Fisher’s  recollections.  What  he  says  of  him  as  the 
“  life  of  the  Common  Room  ”  I  can  personally  confirm. 
Yet  I  think  all  his  colleagues  felt  that  the  atmosphere  of 
a  Common  Room  was  not  wholly  congenial  to  Courtney. 
A  generation  earlier  it  would  indeed  have  been  in¬ 
finitely  more  distasteful,  for  already  the  old  order  was 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  university  life  was  broadening 
with  the  progress  of  “  reform.”  Courtney’s  return  to 
Oxford  synchronised  with  the  beginning  of  those  changes 
which  have  gone  far  to  transform  a  university  city  into  a 
residential  suburb  :  the  home  not  only  of  married  dons  and 
their  families,  but  of  retired  clergymen,  civilians  and 
soldiers.  In  the  seventies  Oxford  had  just  begun  geo¬ 
graphically  to  expand.  Goldwin  Smith  and  Max  Muller 
were,  I  believe,  among  the  first  of  university  professors  to 
take  up  their  residence  north  of  the  “  Parks.”  But  Park- 
town  itself  was  still  an  isolated  suburb;  Summertown 
was  a  rural  village. 

In  the  new  society  of  “  North  Oxford,”  no  less  than  in 
that  of  the  College  and  University,  Courtney  was  an  out¬ 
standing  figure.  He  and  his  young  wife  made  their  house 
in  the  “  Parks  ”  a  centre  of  social  activity,  and  particu¬ 
larly  were  they  to  the  fore  in  College  or  University  balls 
and  theatricals. 

Of  the  drama  Courtney  was  throughout  life  a  devotee, 
and  no  man  did  more  to  secure  for  it  its  due  place  among 
the  intellectual  activities  of  undergraduate  Oxford.  He 
began  diplomatically  with  a  revival  of  Greek  plays,  and 
with  F.  R.  (now  Sir  Frank)  Benson,  George  Law’rence  of 
Corpus,  and  C.  N.  Bruce  of  Balliol,  was  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  production  of  the  Agamemnon,  first  in  the 
hall  of  Balliol  College  and  afterwards  at  St.  George’s 
Hall  in  London. 
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Then  came  the  establishment  of  the  O.U.D.S.,  with 
Arthur  Bourchier,  Alan  Mackinnon,  and  (somewhat  later) 
young  Harry  Irving  as  his  principal  lieutenants.  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  was  produced  by  the  Society  in  the 
Town  Hall,  with  Bourchier  as  Shylock,  Mrs.  Courtney 
as  Portia  (and  an  admirable  Portia  she  made),  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  L.  Woods  as  Jessica,  W.  (now  Sir  William)  Brom- 
ley-Davenport  as  Old  Gobbo,  while  Courtney  himself  was 
a  splendidly  handsome  Bassanio.  The  Archbishop  desig¬ 
nate  of  Canterbury  was  also  (if  my  memory  serves  me)  in 
the  cast. 

As  yet,  however,  Oxford  lacked  a  theatre,  though 
entertainments  of  a  kind  were  given  in  a  wretched  tumble- 
down  structure  called  the  “  Old  Vic,”  which  was  chiefly 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  undergraduate  rags,  and 
mainly  profitable  to  University  finance  as  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  the  proctors.  But  at  last  Courtney  found  a 
staunch  ally  in  Jowett,  the  broad-minded  Master  of 
Balliol,  and  with  his  full  concurrence  as  Vice-Chancellor, 
a  handsome  little  theatre  was  opened  in  1886. 

The  battle  of  the  drama  in  Oxford  was  won,  and  won 
largely  by  the  persistent  yet  tactful  efforts  of  the  young 
tutor  of  New  College.  From  that  day  onwards  the 
annual  productions  of  the  O.U.D.S. — confined  at  first 
to  classical  and  Shakespearean  drama — have  been 
among  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  academical 
year. 

Yet,  despite  his  growing  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  as 
a  writer  of  philosophy,  despite  his  many-sided  social 
activities,  Courtney  was  becoming  increasingly  restless  in 
Oxford.  He  had  formed  friendships  with  Irving  and 
J.  L.  Toole — both  of  whom  he  entertained  in  Oxford— 
and  other  leading  actors;  he  was  already  contributing  to 
The  Fortnightly,  and  perhaps  to  other  reviews,  though 
he  by  no  means  neglected  his  own  specialised  studies.  He 
published  The  Metaphysics  of  John  Stuart  Mill  in  1879, 
Studies  in  Philosophy  in  1882,  Constructive  Ethics  in 
1886,  and  a  short  life  of  J.  S.  Mill  in  1889.  Such  solid 
work,  coupled  with  his  high  repute  as  a  teacher,  gave  him 
a  serious  claim  to  consideration  for  one  of  the  philosophical 
professorships.  Twice,  however,  he  was,  to  his  chagrin, 
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passed  over,  and  under  the  shock  of  this  disappointment 
he  decided  to  leave  Oxford  for  London.  It  was  not  a 
decision  to  be  lightly  taken  by  a  man  of  middle  age  with  a 
large  and  young  family.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  act  of 
faith  and  adventure. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  dismay  caused  to  his  colleagues 
at  New  College  by  the  announcement  that  Courtney  was 
going  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Daily  Telegraph 
and  migrate  to  London.  In  January,  1890,  however,  the 
migration  was  accomplished,  and  thenceforward  London 
was  his  home  and  the  centre  of  all  his  interests. 

He  never  regretted,  nor,  I  think,  had  he  any  cause  to 
regret,  a  decision  which  caused  more  surprise  then  than  it 
would  to-day.  Was  it  Andrew  Lang  who  said  that  only 
those  sons  of  Oxford  cease  to  love  her  who  linger  in  her 
quadrangles  too  long?  It  may  well  have  been,  for  Lang’s 
own  career  was  largely  parallel  with  Courtney’s.  Like 
Courtney,  Lang  was  a  Fellow  of  Merton,  vacated  his  fel¬ 
lowship  on  marriage,  and  deserted  the  academic  life  for 
that  of  a  London  journalist.  Courtney,  at  any  rate,  was  a  far 
happier  man  in  London  than  ever  he  had  been  in  Oxford. 
In  Oxford  he  was  always  (so  it  seemed  to  me)  some¬ 
what  artificial,  a  trifle  self-conscious,  and  almost,  at  times, 
ill  at  ease.  In  an  environment  only  partially  sympathetic  a 
man  is  apt  to  be  half  unconsciously  on  the  defensive.  In 
London,  on  the  contrary,  Courtney  was  perfectly 
natural,  wholly  at  his  ease.  Always  the  most  courteous  of 
men  and  the  kindest  of  friends,  he  seemed  in  London  to 
gain  perceptibly  in  simplicity  and  humanity.  His  clubs, 
the  Garrick  and  the  Beefsteak,  were  far  more  to  him  than 
ever  the  Common  Rocms'  of  Oxford  had  been.  The 
change  in  his  temperament  was  subtle,  but  to  me  it  was 
clearly  apparent,  and  others  who  knew  him  well,  both  in 
Oxford  and  London,  were  not  slow  to  detect  it. 

Nor  was  it  remarkable.  In  London  he  could  indulge 
to  the  full  his  lifelong  passion  for  the  theatre.  It  would 
have  been  an  added  joy  to  him  could  he  have  written  a 
really  successful  play.  His  Kit  Marlowe  was,  indeed, 
produced  at  the  St  James’s  Theatre  in  1893,  and  was 
praised  by  discerning  critics;  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
produced  his  Undine  and  H.  B.  Irving  his  Markheim\ 
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but  his  hand  was  just  a  little  too  heavy  for  successful 
play-writing.  Minor  disappointments  failed,  however,  to 
embitter  him.  There  was,  in  truth,  little  room  in  his  busy 
life  for  bitterness.  For  thirty-four  years  (1890-1924)  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  The  Daily  Telegraphy  and,  as  that  great 
journal  wrote  on  the  morrow  of  his  death  :  “  There  was 
no  field  of  journalism  to  which  he  was  not  ready  to  turn 
his  hand.  He  wrote  leaders,  columns  of  descriptive  notes, 
whole  volumes  of  literary  criticism.  He  was  dramatic 
critic  for  years;  he  consulted  Viceroys  and  discussed 
political  situations  in  high  places.  Whenever  a  delicate 
piece  of  work  had  to  be  done  Courtney  was  the  man  to 
do  it.  He  was  tact  and  diplomacy  personified.  He  was 
also  the  very  kindliest  of  critics,  generous,  perhaps,  to  a 
fault.”  That  is  truly  said. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  did  not,  however,  absorb  all  his 
activities.  For  over  thirty  years  he  was  a  director,  and 
for  some  time  chairman,  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Chapman  and  Hall,  and  from  1894  until  his  death  he 
edited  this  Review.  Both  as  publisher  and  editor  he  was 
constantly  on  the  look  out  for  a  live  voice  in  literature. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  his  discoveries  was  that  of  a  young 
Newcastle  journalist  who  has  since  attained  world  fame 
as  a  publicist,  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  of  the  Observer.  There 
are  many  who  retain  recollections  of  those  brilliant  essays 
on  European  diplomacy  which  Cowen’s  pupil  contributed 
to  The  Fortnightly  Review  over  the  pseudonym  of 
“  Calchas.”  Sir  James  Barrie,  whose  first  serious  play. 
The  Wedding  Guest,  was  published  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  and  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  were  also  encouraged, 
if  not  actually  discovered,  by  Courtney.  These  are,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  few  of  many  young  writers  who  in  later  days 
have  achieved  success,  and  are  to-day  anxious  to  bear  grate¬ 
ful  testimony  to  the  encouragement  which  as  beginners 
they  received  from  one  of  the  best  editors  of  this  genera¬ 
tion.  If,  as  an  editor,  Courtney  had  a  fault  it  was  perhaps 
his  generosity.  He  hated  to  give  pain ;  but  he  never  allowed 
his  Review  to  suffer  for  his  owm  temperament;  rigid  in 
the  application  of  a  high  standard  in  his  own  work,  he 
exacted  it  in  that  of  others.  Always  well-groomed  in 
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person,  he  was  the  sworn  foe  of  slovenliness  in  art.  He 
was  essentially  an  epicure,  as  his  Studies  New  and 
Old  clearly  indicate.  For  illustration  I  would  instance 
his  charming  Essay  on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  But  his 
daintiness  was  not  limited  to  things  of  the  mind.  He 
prided  himself,  not  without  reason,  on  his  knowledge  of 
gastronomy.  Well  do  I  recall  the  “  Courtney  breakfasts” 
at  New  College.  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  (it  may 
be  still)  for  the  tutorial  staff  to  meet  after  early  chapel 
on  Tuesdays  to  compare  notes  on  the  work  of  the  under¬ 
graduates.  That  duty  done,  they  breakfasted  together  in 
Common  Room.  The  menu  was  Courtney’s  job.  A  less 
robust  generation  may  think  this  a  light  matter.  Not  so 
Courtney.  He  took  his  duty  seriously,  and  I  still  re¬ 
member  with  relish  the  products  of  his  dainty  and  dis¬ 
criminating  taste. 

Leviora  cano.  These  were  the  more  trivial  expressions 
of  a  nature  which  was  singularly  compounded  of  the  gay 
and  the  grave.  But  Courtney  had  such  a  hold  over  him¬ 
self  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  permitted  either  to  predominate. 
Nevertheless,  despite  some  superficial  characteristics, 
he  was  essentially  a  serious  man,  a  man  of  deep,  if 
restrained,  feelings,  with  a  high  and  definite  purpose  in 
life.  If  I  had  need  to  prove  this  statement  I  should  put 
into  the  box  his  friend  and  mine.  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  the 
eminent  Nonconformist  preacher  and  divine.  Theologi¬ 
cally  the  two  men  were,  I  suppose,  poles  asunder.  Court¬ 
ney’s  opinions,  at  any  rate  in  early  life,  were  the  result 
of  a  violent  reaction  against  the  stern  Calvinism  of  his 
immediate  forbears.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  experience,  but  he  confesses  in  one  of 
his  inimitable  and  self-revealing  Prefaces  (it  may  be 
to  The  Scarlet  Letter')  that  the  fibres  of  those  Puritan 
ancestors  of  his  were  closely  intertwined  with  his  own. 
Who  and  what,  they  seemed  to  say  to  him,  is  this 
degenerate  scion  of  a  respectable  stock?  A  writer  of 
story-books  ?  Of  what  use  is  he  in  the  serious  business  of 
life?  Yet,  disown  me  as  they  may,  I  am  truly  their  child. 
So  in  effect  said  Hawthorne.  I  often  thought  that  Court¬ 
ney  might,  in  similar  fashion,  have  held  converse  with  that 
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stern  old  Puritan  his  father,  or  his  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Septimus  Courtney,  whose  strict  evangelicalism  brought 
him  into  unequal  conflict  with  his  Tractarian  Bishop.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Courtney’s  mind  increasingly  turned 
towards  “  serious  ”  things,  as  his  Literary  Man's  Bible 
(1907),  the  Literary  Man's  New  Testament  (1915),  and 
The  Bedside  Bible  (1925)  cumulatively  testify.  In  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  was 
never  far  from  his  hand.  This  is  not,  however,  the  place 
for  developing  this  theme.  Let  me  add  only  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  hope  that  should  a  life  of  Courtney  he  written, 
his  pupil,  colleague  and  friend.  Dr.  Horton,  may  be 
induced  to  contribute  a  chapter  to  it.  Without  such  a 
chapter  the  volume  would,  I  am  confident,  be  lamentably 
incomplete. 

#  #  *  #  #  * 

Meantime,  those  who  would  know  the  real  Courtney, 
those  who  would  penetrate  beneath  the  highly  polished 
surface  to  the  tenderness  and  wisdom  of  a  man  who  was 
pre-eminently  a  “gentle  philosopher,”  should  read  his 
latest  book,  The  Passing  Hour,  published  just  three  years 
before  his  death.  It  contains  a  series  of  self-revealing 
autobiographical  sketches.  It  opens  with  a  beautiful 
sketch  of  that  elder  sister  who  to  him  was  “mother,  sister, 
guardian,  protector,  friend,  and,  I  may  even  add,  lover.” 
It  closes  with  a  wonderful  chapter,  pregnant  with  a  mellow 
and  tender  philosophy  on  old  age.  He  apologises  for  the 
platitudinous  character  of  “An  Old  Man’s  Thoughts,” 
but  the  apology  is  uncalled  for.  It  is,  indeed,  plain  that 
he  is  feeling  the  chill  of  wdnter  :  a  premonition  of  the  end, 
not  far  distant,  is  clearly  indicated.  Yet  few  men  can 
more  successfully  have  kept,  almost  to  the  end,  the  “  dew 
of  their  youth.”  He  points  to  Anchises  and  Priam  as  fine 
examples  of  “  old  age  triumphant  even  in  decline,”  but  he 
admits  that  “all  things  in  their  decline  are  unlovely  and 
pitiable,  whether  we  are  dealing  with  empires,  or  art- 
periods,  or  our  own  failing  powers.”  If  that  be  so, 
Courtney,  it  is  certain,  had  learnt  some  of  the  prophylactic 
secrets  and  could  confidently  prescribe  them  to  his  fellow- 
sufferers.  “  Keep  the  heart  going;  preserve  your  interests; 
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find  points  of  sympathy  with  the  young;  do  not  allow  your¬ 
self  to  be  old-fashioned ;  and  beware  of  selfishness — there 
are  no  better  recipes  for  securing  a  contented  old  age.” 

Courtney  was  a  living  example  of  the  validity  of  his  own 
precepts.  To  the  very  end  he  was  the  friend  and  playmate 
of  his  grandchildren  and  their  friends.  The  grandchildren 
never  even  thought  of  him  as  an  old  man;  they  talked  to 
him  as  if  he  were  their  own  contemporary,  instinctively 
realising  that  he  was  frankly  interested  in  the  things  which 
interested  them,  fully  sympathetic  with  their  point  of  view, 
while  drawing  for  their  benefit  upon  his  owm  plenteous 
stores  of  wisdom  and  experience. 

One  concluding  word.  The  “Old  Man’s  Thoughts” 
brought  him  inevitably  to  a  consideration  of  the  final 
mystery.  When  first  I  read  that  concluding  chapter  of  the 
autobiography,  three  years  ago,  it  struck  a  chill  to  my 
heart.  So  obvious  was  it  that  my  old  friend  had  seen  the 
beckoning  hand.  Re-reading  it  to-day,  I  find  it  singularly 
consoling.  In  particular  I  note  his  approving  reference  to 
Pascal’s  well-known  saying :  “  ‘  There  is  a  logic  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  head  ’ ;  and  faith,  to  those  who  have 
it,  carries  men  more  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death  than  all  the  speculations  of  all  the  philosophic 
doctors.” 

No  one  who  knew  the  Oxford  Courtney — the  brilliant 
teacher,  the  keen  metaphysician — doubted  that  he  had  a 
logic  of  the  head ;  no  one  who  knew  him  in  his  later  and 
mellower  and  happier  years  could  ever  question  the  truth 
and  depth  of  his  “philosophy  of  the  heart.”  In  face 
reqniescct. 
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LIBERALISM  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
By  Hubert  Phillips 
II 

In  my  article  last  month  I  summarised  certain  proposals 
put  forward  in  the  Report  of  the  Liberal  Industrial 
Inquiry  and  adopted  by  the  party.  I  propose  now  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  kind  of  political  action  contemplated  under  these 
proposals,  and  the  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  necessary. 
The  natural  bias  of  the  Liberal  mind  is  against  inter¬ 
ference  in  industry ;  every  proposal  involving  interference 
must  therefore  be  justified — as  I  suggest  that  each  of  the 
measures  now  to  be  discussed  can  be  justified — on  the 
ground  that  it  makes,  on  the  whole,  for  freedom,  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  progress. 

(i)  The  Creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Industry,  having 
Attached  to  it  a  Representative  Council 

The  proposed  transformation  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
into  a  Ministry  of  Industry  would  imply  far  more  than  a 
change  of  name  and  a  redistribution  of  departmental  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  important  that  the  exercise  of  governmental 
activities  affecting  industry  should  not — as  is  at  present 
the  case — be  a  matter  for  several  unco-ordinated  depart¬ 
ments;  as  things  stand,  officials  working  in  related  fields, 
or  even  in  the  same  field,  report  to  different  authorities  at 
Whitehall,  and  this  means  waste  and  ineffectiveness.  It 
is  important  that  the  Ministry  which  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  nation’s  economic  life  should  acquire  a  status 
superior  to  that  which  the  Ministry  of  Labour  now  enjoys. 
Industrial  affairs  are  perhaps  not  less  worthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  than  foreign  affairs,  and  certainly  not 
less  worthy  of  that  attention  than  what  are  vaguely  called 
“  home  affairs.”  But  more  important  still  is  it  that  the 
whole  field  of  industrial  activity  should  be  envisaged  by 
our  law  makers  from  an  entirely  fresh  point  of  view. 
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Industrial  activity  is  a  large  part  of  the  nation’s  life,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  its  livelihood.  If  the  country,  then,  is 
to  be  well  governed  it  must  be  somebody’s  job  to  see  that 
activity  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole.  A  Minister  of 
Industry’s  labours  would  not  end  with  the  administering  of 
enactments  and  the  collection  of  statistics.  He  would  do 
these  things;  but  also  he  would  make  it  his  business  con¬ 
tinually  to  survey  the  industrial  field,  continually  to  take 
stock  of  industrial  progress,  continually  to  avail  himself 
of  those  opportunities,  which  come  only  to  persons  in  high 
authority,  of  initiative,  of  counsel,  and  of  guidance.  What 
is  wanted,  in  short,  is  not  regimentation,  but  leadership — 
the  sort  of  leadership  that  American  industry  has  for  seven 
years  enjoyed  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  adminis¬ 
trator  whom  it  has  just  chosen  as  its  President.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  always  make  sure  of  getting  a  Hoover 
for  our  Minister  of  Industry,  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
make  use  of  our  Hoovers,  when  they  do  come  forward,  if 
we  deny  them  the  opportunities  that  intelligently  devised 
machinery  would  open  up  for  them. 

If  the  functions  of  the  Ministry,  thus  envisaged,  are  to 
be  effectively  discharged  there  will  need  to  be  adequate 
representation  in  Whitehall  of  the  moods  and  purposes 
of  industry  itself.  Industry  cannot  be  effectively  regu¬ 
lated  by  bureaucratic  interference;  the  civil  servant,  how¬ 
ever  well-informed,  however  sympathetic,  cannot  hope 
always  to  get  its  problems  into  the  right  perspective.  But 
neither  can  it  be  effectively  regulated  without  such  inter¬ 
ference;  there  must,  as  we  have  shown,  be  order,  since 
without  order  there  cannot  be  progress,  and  order  cannot 
be  attained  in  a  political  democracy  independently  of  the 
will  of  the  community  as  expressed  in  Parliament.  A  line 
of  compromise,  therefore,  must  be  found.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  representative  Council  of  Industry  is  the  only 
effective  compromise  that  has  so  far  been  devised. 

The  Council  of  Industry  will  in  form  be  advisory  only; 

I  it  is  not  proposed  to  multiply  the  estates  of  the  realm.  Its 
membership  will  include,  in  addition  to  representative 
industrialists  and  trade  union  leaders,  a  small  official 
element.  Its  chairman  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  one 
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of  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  State;  his  con¬ 
ditions  of  appointment  must  be  commensurate  with  such 
an  office.  The  Council  is  not  envisaged  as  a  “  talking 
shop  ”  such  as  has  sometimes  been  recommended  as  a  cure 
for  industrial  discontent.  It  will  be  a  body  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Cabinet;  it  will  meet  under  the  same  sort 
of  conditions;  rhetoric  and  appeal  to  prejudice  will  have 
no  proper  place  in  its  deliberations.  It  is  sometimes  asked 
whether  a  representative  Council  can  in  point  of  fact  be 
brought  into  existence  on  these  lines.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed,  says  the  sceptic,  that  the  best  men  will  be  avail¬ 
able — but  will  the  best  men  be  ready  to  serve?  The 
answer  is  simple  and  conclusive.  The  functions  which  the 
Council  of  Industry  will  discharge  are  of  such  importance, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  employers  and  workers  alike,  that 
the  services  of  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  perform  them 
are  certain  to  be  forthcoming.  T he  keynote  of  the  Liberal 
proposals  is  a  distribution  of  responsibilities^  in  the  sphere 
of  industrial  relations^  which  in  itself  provides  at  every 
stage  the  strongest  incentive  to  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
every  interest  affected.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  become 
evident  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  follows. 

(2)  The  Establishment  of  a  Representative 
Negotiating  Body  in  Each  Industry 

The  Liberal  conception  of  industrial  government 
implies  not  only  the  organised  discussion  of  common 
problems  by  a  representative  Council,  but  also  the  setting 
up  of  a  comparable  body  within  each  industry  to  deal  with 
its  domestic  affairs.  Most  industries,  of  course,  already 
tackle  their  common  problems  more  or  less  along  these 
lines.  In  a  large  number  of  industries  of  considerable, 
though  not  on  the  whole  of  major,  importance,  there  are 
Joint  Industrial  Councils,  modelled  on  the  lines  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Whitley  Committee  in  1917.  For  a  number 
of  minor  industries  (as  also  for  a  number  of  trades  which 
are  not  industrially  self-contained)  wage  minima  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  discussions  of  representative  bodies  set  up 
under  the  Trade  Boards  Acts,  to  which  reference  has 
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already  been  made.  And,  finally,  there  exist  in  most  of 
our  principal  industries  ad  hoc  negotiating  bodies  of 
various  types,  designed,  in  effect,  to  interpret  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  collective  bargaining  which  have  shaped  them¬ 
selves  experimentally  during  two  generations  of  conflict. 
Transport,  iron  and  steel,  cotton,  engineering,  shipbuild¬ 
ing  (coal  is  a  glaring  exception) — each  has  painfully 
hammered  out  a  technique  of  negotiation,  in  terms  of 
which,  in  face  of  many  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
industrial  peace  is,  on  the  whole,  maintained. 

This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we  have  to  build. 
Along  what  lines  can  progress  in  the  erection  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  enduring  structure  most  readily  be  attained? 

To  begin  with,  every  industry  must  be  given  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  perfect  its  bargaining  machinery  and  to  bring  it 
into  line  with  the  Liberal  conception.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
posed  that  compulsion  should  be  brought  to  bear.  To 
convene  representative  employers  and  trade  union  leaders 
in  a  given  industry  and  to  order  them  to  settle  their 
common  problems  by  amicable  discussion  along  pre¬ 
arranged  lines  would  be  to  court  disaster.  What  is  pro¬ 
posed,  and  what  is  far  more  likely  to  ensure  the  desired 
result,  is  that  each  industry  should  be  offered  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  considerable  privileges,  which  will  make  it  to  a 
large  extent  self-governing,  provided  it  will  organise  its 
domestic  affairs  along  acceptable  lines.  Each  industry — 
within  limits  defined  by  the  Council  of  Industry  and  along 
lines  to  which,  in  general  terms,  the  Council  has  given  its 
approval — is  to  be  invited  to  legislate  for  itself. 

In  effect,  the  Minister  of  Industry  (with  the  advice  and 
concurrence  of  his  representative  Council)  will  say  to  the 
responsible  leaders  of  employers’  and  workpeople’s 
organisations :  “  Get  together  if  you  can — I  can  help  to 
bring  you  together  if  you  like — and  devise  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  you  represent  a  working  constitution.  Adapt 
that  constitution  as  closely  as  you  can  to  the  special 
character  and  requirements  of  your  industry;  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  why  you  should  copy  slavishly  what  others 
have  done,  or  accept,  if  you  do  not  care  for  them,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Whitley  or  any  other  committee. 
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When  you  have  got  the  constitution  that  satisfies  you, 
send  it  along  to  me.  If  it  conforms  to  certain  require¬ 
ments  which  the  Council  of  Industry  lays  down,  you  will 
have  the  right  of  legislating  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  Industry  and  of  Parliament)  in  regard  to  your 
internal  affairs.  You  will  thus  be  able  to  enforce  such 
standards  in  regard  to  conditions  of  employment  as 
you  may  deem  appropriate  to  your  needs.  In  particular, 
you  will  be  able — nay,  you  will  be  expected — to  lay  down 
w'age  minima  for  all  those  employed  in  the  industry,  which 
minima,  once  they  have  received  Parliamentary  sanction, 
will  be  enforceable  by  legal  process.” 

Here,  it  will  at  once  be  evident,  is  an  incentive  to  in¬ 
ternal  organisation  in  every  industry  which  can  only  be 
resisted  where  there  is  a  positive  bias  in  favour  of  anarchy 
or  an  active  urge  towards  class  warfare.  Each  industry, 
conscious  that  the  betterment  of  industrial  relations  has 
been  made  a  matter  of  national  concern,  is  to  be  invited 
to  play  an  active  part  in  their  development  in  respect  of 
its  own  affairs.  It  is  urged  to  become  industrially  self- 
conscious;  it  is  offered,  within  necessary  limits,  self- 
determination.  It  can  only  refuse  such  an  invitation  on 
the  plea  that  it  is  unfit  to  participate  in  the  regulation  of 
its  own  affairs. 

What  are  the  “  requirements,”  in  regard  to  the  technique 
of  negotiation,  that  the  Council  of  Industry  will  lay  down? 
They  will  be  few,  but  they  will  be  important.  The 
Council  will  insist  that  the  representative  body  for  each 
industry  is  representative ;  that  it  is  organised  on  lines  that 
do  justice  to  minority  interests;  that  it  makes  provision 
for  the  discussion  of  its  domestic  affairs  in  the  light  of  full 
knowledge  of  the  relevant  facts.  It  will  insist  also  that 
where  proposals  regarding  wages  or  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  are  put  forward  which  it  is  sought  to  enforce  by 
statute,  these  have  the  approval  not  only  of  both  “  sides  ” 
to  the  bargain  but  also  of  “  neutral  ”  members  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  business  of  negotiation  in  accordance  with  some 
approved  plan.  Liberal  thought  attaches  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  part  wEich  the  neutral  member  has  played, 
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and  is  playing,  in  industrial  negotiation;  it  regards  the 
concurrence  of  expert  “outside”  opinion  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  representative  body  as  an  invaluable  safe¬ 
guard  against  an  obvious  danger  :  the  danger  that,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  immediate  interests  of  the  industry,  the 
wider  interests  of  the  public  as  a  whole  may  tend  to  be 
overlooked.  Not  less  important  to  the  representative  body 
itself  is  the  co-operation  of  “  neutral  ”  members  in  the 
formulation  of  policy.  Their  endorsement  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations  is  a  guarantee  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
that  what  is  proposed  is  reasonable;  without  such 
guarantee  the  proposals  put  forward  by  representative 
bodies  would  in  many  cases  need  to  be  reargued  before 
the  Ministry  itself,  and  the  status  and  independence  of 
these  bodies  would  to  that  extent  be  impaired. 

The  reaction  of  these  innovations  upon  the  methods  and 
machinery  of  collective  bargaining  will  now  be  fairly 
evident.  Negotiating  bodies,  as  they  exist  to-day,  will  fit 
themselves,  in  diverse  ways  suited  to  their  diverse  needs, 
into  the  framework  indicated.  Joint  Industrial  Councils, 
acquiring  the  right  which  they  have  long  sought  to  make 
their  decisions  enforceable,  will  handle  realities  where  so  far 
they  have  often  toyed  with  shadows.  Trade  Boards,  which 
do  in  fact  exercise  a  right  of  ^wa-^f-legislation,  but  within 
very  narrow  and  rigid  limits,  will  assume  a  more  represen¬ 
tative  character,  will  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  that 
addresses  itself  not  to  the  requirements  of  processes  but 
to  the  requirements  of  industries  as  a  whole,  and  will 
gradually  widen  the  scope  of  their  activities.  Finally, 
the  bargaining  machinery  of  our  major  industries  will  be 
developed  along  comparable  lines.  In  some  cases — e.g., 
that  of  the  railways — very  little  change  from  the  position 
as  it  now  stands  need  be  occasioned;  in  other  cases,  and 
in  particular  in  the  case  of  coal,  the  means  to  self-govern¬ 
ment  will  need  to  be  built  up  almost  ad  initio.  Indeed,  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  coal  industry  will  prove  altogether 
recalcitrant,  and  that  something  like  a  Trade  Board,  or 
rather  a  system  of  Trade  Boards,  will  need  to  be  imposed 
upon  it  before  circumstances  are  favourable  (as  in  most 
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industries  they  are  favourable)  to  the  growth  of  a  due 
sense  of  responsibility. 

The  task  of  guiding  and  stimulating  the  evolution  of  an 
ordered  structure  out  of  the  chaos  and  conflict  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  will  be  the  primary  concern  of  the  Council  of 
Industry,  It  will  be  responsible,  for  example,  for  the 
demarcation  of  industries;  it  must  place  its  advice  and 
experience  freely  at  the  disposal  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed  alike.  It  will  exercise,  in  fact  though  not  in  form, 
powers  that  industrial  ill-will  or  apathy  will  alike  be 
reluctant  to  provoke. 

Incidentally,  it  should  now  be  abundantly  clear  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Council  of  Industry  is  a  matter  with 
which  all  interested  parties  will  be  deeply  concerned,  and 
that  neither  employers  nor  employed  will  dare  to  delegate 
to  other  than  their  best  minds  the  task  of  participation  in 
its  functions. 

(3)  The  Maintenance  of  Industrial  Peace  in  Certain 
Essential  Public  Services 

The  above  closely  interrelated  proposals  for  setting 
up  a  Council  of  Industry,  and  for  establishing  in  separate 
industries  representative  negotiating  bodies,  are  calculated 
to  ensure,  in  themselves,  the  promotion  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  better  relations  between  worker  and  employer 
than  our  generation  has  known.  But,  be  it  observed,  they 
do  not  deny  the  right  of  the  employer  to  lock  men  out 
or  the  right  of  the  worker  to  strike.  The  Liberal  view 
has  always  been  that  the  “  right  to  strike,”  i.e.,  the  right 
of  the  worker  to  refuse  employment  under  conditions  of 
which  he  disapproves,  is  a  right.  We  ought  not  to 
envisage,  in  our  code  of  industrial  legislation,  interference 
with  it ;  to  do  so  is  to  base  our  conception  of  the  industrial 
order,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  a  political  tyranny.  For 
this  and  for  other  reasons  the  Report  of  the  Liberal 
Industrial  Inquiry  rejects  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  It  will  be  part  of  the  job  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  bodies  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  to  perfect  the 
machinery  of  voluntary^  arbitration,  as  many  industries 
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already  have  done.  But  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
methods  which  they  will  devise  will  immediately  secure 
a  complete  adjustment  of  differences.  There  will  still 
lurk  in  the  background  the  possibility  of  arbitrament  by 
the  cessation  of  work  on  the  one  hand  or  by  the  refusal 
to  employ  on  the  other. 

In  regard,  however,  to  a  limited  number  of  industries 
there  is  an  important  consideration  which  is  not  generally 
applicable,  but  which  in  their  case  must  be  taken  into 
account,  namely,  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
sudden  stoppages  of  work.  All  stoppages  are  socially 
harmful;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  damage  done  to  the  com¬ 
munity  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  justify  so  drastic  an 
interference  with  individual  liberty  as  the  illegalising  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs  would  imply.  If,  for  example, 
umbrella  manufacturers  lock  out  their  employees,  or  if 
their  employees  strike  for  better  conditions,  there  is  an 
economic  loss  which  reacts  ultimately  upon  the  general 
welfare;  there  is  a  comparable,  though  a  much  greater, 
loss  if  there  is  protracted  stoppage  of  work  in  the  cotton 
or  the  coal-mining  industry.  But  the  methods  of  collective 
bargaining  already  foreshadowed  will  enable  public 
opinion  to  be  brought  to  bear  with  the  maximum  degree 
of  effectiveness  in  situations  such  as  these.  To  prohibit 
stoppages  of  work  in  the  umbrella-making  industry  would 
be  to  impose  a  petty  tyranny  provocative  only  of  industrial 
ill-will;  to  prohibit  stoppages  of  work  in  the  coal-mining 
industry  would  inevitably  mean  bringing  the  law  into 
contempt,  as  it  has  already  been  brought  into  contempt 
in  Australia.  The  most  that  can  usefully  be  done  in  either 
case  is  to  provide  every  incentive  to  better  industrial 
relations  consistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  few  industries — sanitation,  transport, 
light,  power — the  respective  claims  of  “  individual  liberty  ” 
and  of  “  social  well-being  ”  evaluate  themselves  differently 
in  relation  to  one  another.  A  stoppage  of  work  in  one  of 
these  industries,  or  even  over  a  very  small  part  of  it,  may, 
if  it  is  precipitate,  inflict  damage  upon  the  community  at 
large  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  immediate  occasion.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  certain  clauses  were  inserted  in  the 
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Conspiracy,  etc.,  Act,  1875,  and  in  the  Electricity 
(Supply)  Act,  1921,  which  provided  special  penalties  for 
breach  of  contract  in  certain  public  services.  But  this 
legislation,  as  we  all  know  to  our  cost,  has  not  proved 
effective.  For  example,  the  relevance  of  Section  5  of  the 
Conspiracy,  etc..  Act,  1875,  to  the  events  of  May,  1926, 
was  hardly  even  discussed;  that  section  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  dead  letter. 

Liberals  accept  the  view  that  the  latitude  in  respect  to 
the  “  right  to  strike  ”  which  other  industries  enjoy  cannot 
be  extended  to  the  essential  public  services  mentioned 
above.  They  therefore  propose  that  it  shall  be  a  function 
of  the  Council  of  Industry  to  schedule  such  essential 
services,  and  to  call  upon  them  to  produce  schemes  for 
the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace  in  which  the  over¬ 
riding  interest  of  the  community  is  safeguarded  by  the 
provision  of  adequate  penalties  for  “  lightning  ”  strikes. 
It  is  urged  that  the  essential  services  should  organise 
themselves,  rather  as  the  Police  Force  is  organised,  on  an 
“  establishment  ”  basis ;  the  acceptance  by  the  worker  of 
more  exacting  conditions  of  employment  than  usually 
obtain  should  be  compensated  for  by  the  enjoyment  of 
special  privileges  as  regards  status  and  tenure.  The  pre¬ 
cise  character  of  the  scheme  to  be  sanctioned  for  each 
industry  is,  however,  to  be  left  to  its  own  negotiating  body. 

The  adoption  of  these  proposals  ought  to  ensure  that 
the  community  is  not  again  held  to  ransom,  as  it  has  been 
held  to  ransom  in  the  past,  by  industries,  or  sections  of 
an  industry,  which  have  taken  advantage  of  their  special 
position  to  bully  those  who  are  relatively  defenceless. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  possible  difficulty — that  negotiating 
bodies  in  scheduled  industries  will  fail  to  present,  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Minister  and  of  Parliament,  schemes  which 
adequately  safeguard  the  public  interest.  In  that  case  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  public  must  devolve  upon  the 
Minister  and  his  advisory  Council.  The  case  of  the  recal¬ 
citrant  industry  must  be  tried  in  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament.  And  if  a  verdict  is  established  which  is 
unfavourable  to  its  pretensions.  Parliament  must  make  its 
will  effective  by  legislation. 
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Contrast  the  policy  here  outlined  with  that  which  finds 
expression  in  the  Trade  Disputes  and  Trade  Unions  Act, 
1927.  That  Act  has  been  characterised  (above)  as  “  a  vin¬ 
dictive  attack  upon  the  status  and  privileges  of  trade 
unions.”  It  addresses  itself,  not  to  the  narrow  range  of 
problems  which  in  fact  merit  legislative  attention,  but  to 
the  whole  field  of  trade  union  activity.  It  seeks  to  obviate 
a  repetition  of  the  events  of  May,  1926,  by  penalising 
acts  which,  but  for  its  provisions,  would  be  lawful  in 
themselves,  and  with  which  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy 
for  the  legislature  to  interfere.  It  alienates  trade  union 
opinion  at  almost  every  point.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  it  does  not  touch  the  one  issue  in  regard  to  which 
legislative  interference  is  called  for.  It  should  be  a 
cardinal  point  of  Liberal  industrial  policy  to  ensure  that 
the  1927  Act,  and  other  obsolete  legislation  which  still 
cumbers  the  ground,  are  swept  away  in  the  course  of  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  law  as  it  affects  workers’ 
and  employers’  organisations.  The  field  within  which  it 
may  be  legally  possible  to  bring  compulsion  to  bear  upon 
their  activities  should  be  reduced — as  reduced  it  is  in 
these  proposals — to  the  narrowest  limits  compatible  with 
social  well-being. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


JOHN  BUNYAN:  1628-1688 

By  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Joynson-Hicks 

Candidates  at  a  Civil  Service  examination  a  few  years 
ago  were  required  by  the  examiners  to  discuss  whether  a 
general  review  of  history  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that 
“  Great  men  are  the  product  of  their  time  ”  or  that 
“  History  is  the  biography  of  great  men.”  Whether 
either  of  these  formulae  would  survive  the  test  of  general 
application  is  open  to  argument :  but  individual  instances 
can  be  found  to  fit  both,  and  perhaps  no  more  fitting 
illustration  could  be  found  of  the  former  than  John 
Bunyan. 

Bunyan  was  pre-eminently  a  product  of  his  time.  He 
was  only  one  of  many,  though  perhaps  in  his  day  the  most 
prominent  and  influential,  to  be  caught  up  in  a  current  of 
thought  the  drift  of  which  was  apparent  long  before  the 
Reformation.  To  the  Puritan  movement  Bunyan  was 
incidental  rather  than  essential.  It  is  as  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  that  movement  which  had  been  gathering 
momentum  for  centuries  would  have  stopped  had  Bunyan 
not  lived  to  play  a  part  in  it  as  to  suppose  that  there  would 
have  been  no  Parliamentary  system  in  England  had 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  Edward  I  never  been  born,  or 
that  there  would  have  been  no  Civil  War  had  Charles  I 
never  sat  on  the  throne.  Just  as  the  English  desire  for 
representative  government  would  some  time  or  another 
have  found  practical  expression,  and  just  as  the  theory  of 
monarchy  current  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  inevit¬ 
ably  have  produced  a  conflict  with  the  Parliament,  so 
Puritanism  in  England,  though  its  progress  was  possibly 
hastened  by  Bunyan’s  advent,  would  still,  in  his  absence, 
have  lived  on  to  exercise  a  lasting  influence  on  English 
manners  and  character. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  Bunyan’s  place 
in  history  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  forces  to  which 
he  responded.  Broadly  speaking,  they  were  two.  First 
was  the  firm  belief  that  prevailed  in  the  material  Hell  of 
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the  Old  Testament :  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  idea  of  a  hell  in  which  the  damned  were 
to  suffer  for  all  time  the  most  horrible  physical  tortures 
had  gripped  the  human  mind  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
reference  to  the  sculptures  on  many  of  our  Gothic 
Cathedrals  and  to  some  of  the  early  Church  wall  paint¬ 
ings  will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  terrors 
of  Hell  were  then  a  lively  reality.  We  get  an  assurance 
of  the  persistence  of  this  belief  in  the  works  of  Bunyan 
himself.  In  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners  he 
tells  us  that  he  “  suffered  in  his  early  youth  by  thoughts 
of  the  fearful  torment  of  hell-fire,  and  he  feared  it  would 
be  his  lot  to  be  found  at  last  amongst  those  devils  and 
hellish  fiends,  who  are  there  bound  down  with  the  chains 
and  bonds  of  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  Great 
Day.”  Again,  in  Pilgrim's  Progress  he  pictures  the 
several  yawning  gates  of  Hell,  the  burning  lake,  the 
bottomless  pit,  “  whence  come  smoke  and  coals  of  fire.” 
Much  of  The  World  to  Come  is  taken  up  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  hideous  torments  endured  by  the 
damned.  To  those  who  were  convinced  of  their  own 
sin,  the  prospect  of  eternity  spent  in  the  hell  of  their 
belief  exerted  a  profound  influence — an  influence  not 
wholly  realised  until  after  the  Reformation. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  means  of  escape  was 
through  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  power  of  “  Holy  Church  ”  and  its  Indul¬ 
gences  and  Pardons,  an  acceptance  of  the  nature  of  the 
Sacrament  as  taught  by  Rome,  provided  for  the  sinner 
the  road  to  Salvation.  But  with  the  Reformation,  which 
had  in  England  no  origin  in  the  life  of  the  common 
people  and  the  effect  of  which  was  not  realised  by  them 
at  the  time,  all  the  elaborate  machinery  of  Rome  and  much 
of  its  doctrine  was  swept  aside.  It  was  through  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England  that  the  great 
change  in  the  religious  life  of  the  country  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  later  that  the 
common  folk  awoke  to  the  realisation  that  the  road  their 
fathers  had  travelled  was  barred  to  them.  With  the 
thought  of  a  material  hell  as  the  inevitable  fate  of  the 
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damned  always  torturing  the  imagination,  there  followed 
then  a  feverish  and  frantic  search  for  the  true  road — a 
search  which  reached  its  greatest  activity  in  and  about 
Bunyan’s  day. 

Bunyan  was,  of  course,  a  whole-hearted  supporter  of 
the  doctrinal  change  effected  at  the  Reformation.  Filled 
with  a  conviction  of  his  own  sin,  and  in  terror  of  what 
awaited  him  if  he  could  find  no  way  of  escape  from  the 
City  of  Destruction,  he  set  himself  to  seek  out  how  Salva¬ 
tion  might  be  achieved.  That  he  found  it  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  to  that  of  many  thousands  in  succeeding 
generations,  both  here  and  abroad,  the  existence  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  its  immense  popularity  show.  The 
message  he  had  to  give  to  the  world  is  one  not  easily  con¬ 
densed.  It  is  outlined  in  the  discourse  he  held  with 
Hopeful,  the  discourse  undertaken  to  defeat  the  drowsi¬ 
ness  that  stole  over  them  when  crossing  the  enchanted 
land.  The  Reformation  opened  to  every  man  the  door  of 
direct  approach  to  God.  Bunyan  pressed  this  lesson 
home  and  revealed  how  he  had  found  and  how  any  might 
find  the  way  of  approach. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Bunyan’s  is  a  doctrine  of 
violent  egoism  :  that  even  when  he  was  preaching  and 
saving  the  souls  of  others  from  the  burning,  he  was  still 
thinking  of  the  door  which  stood  open  for  him.  It  is 
quite  true  that  if  Grace  Abounding  and  Pilgrim's  Progress 
are  read  together — and  they  must  be  read  together  since 
the  latter  is  but  the  former  cast  in  the  mould  of  a  dramatic 
narrative — the  central  idea,  unifying  the  whole,  may  be 
compressed  into  the  question,  “  What  must  /  do  to  be 
saved  1  "  but  to  read  into  this  idea  a  violent  egoism  is  surely 
to  misunderstand  both  Bunyan  and  his  time.  It  was, 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  an  age  in  which  realisation 
had  come  that  the  road  to  Salvation  had  been  lost,  and 
thousands  up  and  down  the  country  were  in  active  and 
continuous  search  for  it.  That  road,  if  the  seekers  were 
ever  to  find  it,  would  appear  only  as  the  result  of  an 
individual  analysis,  in  the  light  of  Christian  teaching,  of 
each  his  own  physical  and  spiritual  experiences.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  who  would  seek  and  never  find  the 
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road  for  themselves ;  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  humanity 
that  Bunyan  with  his  rare  gift  of  introspection  and  his 
ability  to  subject  his  every  thought  and  action  to  the  test 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  was  one  of  the 
seekers.  That  the  power  of  self  analysis  is  a  rare  one 
more  than  one  writer  bears  witness.  The  Marquise  de  la 
Tour  du  Pin,  when  she  sat  down  to  write  her  Recollections 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  wrote,  “Iff  were  to 
relate  events,  a  few  sheets  of  paper  would  suffice  for  a 
record  of  so  little  interest.  The  journal  of  my  heart  is 
more  difficult,  for  to  depict  oneself,  self-knowledge  is 
essential,  and  one  does  not  begin  to  acquire  that  at  fifty 
years  of  age.”  Yet  Bunyan  was  only  thirty-eight  when 
Grace  Abounding  was  published,  and  Grace  Abounding 
is  probably  unrivalled  save  by  the  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine  as  an  essay  in  spiritual  analysis.  Moveover, 
once  Bunyan  had  found  the  way  he  gave  to  the  world  not 
only  the  way  itself  but  a  narrative  of  every  process  that 
went  to  its  discovery,  and  so  was  instrumental  in  starting 
off  on  the  right  road  thousands  who  were  to  come  after 
him.  That  Bunyan  had  such  a  thought  in  mind  in  writing 
is  very  plain.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  to  the 
Second  Part  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  he  says  : — 

Now  may  this  little  book  a  blessing  be 

To  those  that  love  this  little  book  and  me. 

And  may  it  persuade  some  that  go  astray 

To  turn  their  foot  and  heart  to  the  right  way. 

Bunyan’s  apparent  egoism  is  also  in  part  explained  in 
Christian’s  encounter  with  Simple,  Sloth  and  Presump¬ 
tion,  and  in  his  attempts  to  persuade  his  wdfe  and  children 
to  accompany  him  on  his  pilgrimage.  He  held  the  view 
that  “  there  is  no  persuasion  will  do  if  God  openeth  not 
the  eyes.”  To  what  end  then  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
those  whose  eyes  are  not  opened?  Faithful  elaborates 
this  doctrine  a  little  in  his  conversation  with  Talkative: 
“  Heavenly  knowledge,”  he  said,  “  of  a  need  of  faith  and 
the  necessity  of  a  work  of  grace  in  the  Soul,  is  a  gift  of 
God ;  no  man  attaineth  to  them  by  human  industry.”  This 
is  a  doctrine  to  which  few  would  now  subscribe — human 
persuasion  has  happily  been  instrumental  in  opening  the 
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eyes  of  millions — but  it  does  not  help  to  explain  away 
what  some  have  found  to  be  an  unlovely  trait  in  a  character 
that  contained  much  that  was  lovable. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Bunyan  allowed  himself 
to  be  imprisoned  have  often  been  adduced  as  evidence 
that  he  was  occupied  with  thoughts  of  himself  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
1660  he  was  arrested  for  preaching  to  a  congregation, 
though  he  was  not  in  holy  orders.  It  is  quite  clear  from 
his  Relation  of  his  Imprisonment  that  his  Judges  were 
reluctant  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
offered  what  appeared  to  them,  and  what  has  appeared  to 
others,  to  be  an  honourable  compromise.  In  effect  he 
was  told  that  if  he  w'ould  agree  to  abandon  public  preach¬ 
ing  they  would  let  him  go,  and  there  would  be  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  exhorting  people  in  private.  Bunyan 
refused  to  give  any  such  undertaking,  and  for  twelve  years 
he  lay  in  prison.  At  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  Bunyan 
had  just  married  his  second  wife,  and  had  four  young  chil¬ 
dren,  one  of  whom  was  blind,  dependent  on  him.  Hiscritics 
have  urged  that  it  was  his  first  duty  to  support  his  family, 
and  that  he  should  have  abandoned  his  preaching  rather 
than  desert  them.  So  set  was  he,  they  hold,  on  his  own 
salvation  that  he  preferred  to  leave  his  family  destitute 
and  starving  rather  than  imperil  his  own  chances  of  arriv¬ 
ing  safely  in  the  Celestial  City.  Many,  and  probably  the 
majority,  will  profoundly  disagree  with  this  interpretation. 
In  all  ages  there  have  been  found  those  ready  to  sacrifice 
possessions,  place,  family  and  even  life  for  an  ideal  or  for 
a  principle,  and  their  strength  of  purpose  has  aroused  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  world.  Galileo  is  lowered 
rather  than  raised  in  our  estimation  by  his  recantation 
before  the  Inquisition,  whereas  the  names  of  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  Ridley,  and  of  a  host  of  others,  who  endured 
martyrdom  at  the  stake  for  an  ideal,  are  now  become 
centres  of  veneration.  Do  we  enquire  whether  they  aban¬ 
doned  and  left  destitute  wives  and  children  ?  Do  we 
accuse  them  of  violent  egoism  and  stigmatise  their  stand 
for  the  truth  as  the  action  of  persons  blind  to  anything  but 
their  own  spiritual  advancement.?  Had  Bunyan  accepted 
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the  compromise  offered  him,  the  critics  would  equally  have 
found  material  for  traducing  him.  He  could  have  been 
attacked  as  one  infirm  of  purpose,  as  one  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  principles  to  escape  imprisonment,  as  one  in  whom  at 
the  first  trial  the  flesh  triumphed  over  the  spirit. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  Bunyan’s  mind  on  this 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  influenced  largely  by 
considerations  of  his  congregation.  The  issue  of  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  was  known,  and  he  could  have  avoided 
imprisonment  by  flight.  He  stayed,  however,  because,  in 
his  own  words,  flight  would  “make  an  ill  savour  in  the 
county,”  and  “might  be  a  discouragement  to  the  whole 
body  that  followed  after.”  If  he  ran  before  a  warrant 
others  might  run  before  “great  words.”  So  he  stayed. 
He  had  estimated,  too,  the  price  of  staying.  “  I  was  made 
to  see,”  he  wrote,  “that  if  I  would  suffer  rightly  I  must 
pass  sentence  of  death  upon  anything  that  can  properly 
be  called  a  thing  of  this  life,  even  to  reckon  myself,  my 
wife,  my  children,  my  enjoyments,  and  all  as  dead  to  me, 
and  myself  as  dead  to  them.  .  .  .  The  parting  with  my 
wife  and  poor  children  hath  often  been  to  me  in  this  place 
as  the  parting  of  my  flesh  from  my  bones  ;  and  that  not 
only  because  I  am  somewhat  too  fond  of  these  mercies, 
but  also  because  I  should  have  often  brought  to  my  mind 
the  hardships,  miseries,  and  wants  my  poor  family  was 
like  to  meet  with  should  I  be  taken  from  them,  especially 
my  poor  blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  to  my  heart  than  all 
I  had  besides.”  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  mind  of  a 
man  wholly  concerned  with  the  thoughts  of  his  own  salva¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  possible  to  understand  something  of  the 
struggle  that  must  have  torn  him  before  he  could  reject  the 
way  of  escape  opened  to  him  by  his  judges.  To  them  he 
replied,  “  The  law  has  provided  two  ways  of  obeying — one 
to  obey  actively,  and,  if  he  could  not  bring  his  conscience 
to  that,  to  suffer  whatever  penalty  the  law  enacted.”  The 
picture  presented  is  not  of  one  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
of  others  provided  he  himself  climbed  to  salvation.  We 
see  a  very  human  man  with  his  heart  distracted  by  conflict¬ 
ing  thoughts  of  his  family’s  destitution  and  of  his  con¬ 
gregation’s  needs,  who  found  the  strength  to  sacrifice  to 
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the  upholding  of  a  principle  everything  that  “  can  properly 
be  called  a  thing  of  this  life.” 

What  has  been  the  degree  of  Bunyan’s  influence  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad  it  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate. 
His  published  works,  including  pamphlets  and  the  like, 
number  close  on  sixty,  but  it  is  as  the  author  of  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  that  his  name  will  live,  and  it  is  through  that  work 
that  his  influence  principally  exerted  itself.  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  was  even  during  his  lifetime  widely  read  at  home 
and  in  other  countries.  As  he  naively  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  the  Second  Part : — 

In  France  and  Flanders  where  men  kill  each  other 
My  Pilgrim  is  esteemed  a  Friend,  a  Brother. 

In  Holland  too,  'tis  said,  as  I  am  told. 

My  Pilgrim  is  with  some  worth  more  than  gold. 

Highlanders  and  Wild  Irish  can  agree 
My  Pilgrim  should  familiar  with  them  be. 

’Tis  in  New  England  under  such  advance 

Receives  there  so  much  loving  countenance 

As  to  be  trimm’d,  new-cloth’d  and  deck’t  with  gems.  .  .  . 

As  early  as  1682  there  was  a  Dutch  edition  and  1685  a 
French  edition,  and  now  the  book  has  been  translated  into 
eighty  different  languages  and  dialects.  But  what  the 
degree  of  his  own  personal  influence  was  on  subsequent 
history,  apart,  that  is,  from  the  general  effects  which  flowed 
from  the  Puritan  movement  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible 
to  measure,  though  the  rapid  popularity  that  his  preaching 
and  books  attained  show's  that  it  must  have  been  consider¬ 
able.  One  effect,  at  any  rate,  for  which  Bunyan  must  have 
been  largely  responsible  was  that  the  core  of  religion  in 
England  became,  in  Trevelyan’s  words,  “the  life  of  family 
prayer  and  Bible  study.” 

The  view  is  sometimes  put  forw'ard  that  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress  was  aimed  at  one  target  and  hit  another  :  that  it  is 
read  not  for  edification,  but  for  its  fable.  If  this  be  true, 
then  much  of  Bunyan’s  influence  over  the  spiritual  life  of 
his  own  and  other  generations  must  be  discounted.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is  a  very  good 
romance  of  the  road  “  with  the  open-air  blowing  through 
its  pages” — the  sort  of  romance  in  which  children  take, 
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and  always  will  take,  delight.  Huckleberry  Finn  found  that 
“the  statements  were  interesting  but  tough,”  but,  then. 
Huckleberry  Finn  was  a  rather  unusual  child.  Probably 
the  book’s  greatest  charm  is  that  it  is  so  easily  read  and 
with  such  enjoyment :  it  may,  indeed,  be  read  primarily 
for  its  fable,  but  the  mere  reading  of  it  is  bound  in  the 
end  to  bring  edification  even  to  the  least  receptive  mind. 
Pilgrim's  Progress  was  written  for  common  folk — until 
comparatively  late  all  the  editions  were  printed  on  cheap, 
common  paper  with  a  vile  letterpress  :  they  were  books  for 
the  cottage,  and  they  had  no  place  in  the  libraries  of  gentle 
folk.  Whereas  Milton  represented  cultured  Puritanism, 
Bunyan  spoke  for  and  to  the  great  mass  of  people  who  had 
no  intellectual  qualifications  or  aspirations.  If  Pilgrim's 
Progress  had  been  w'ritten  simply  as  a  doctrinal  religious 
treatise,  dealing  in  abstract  terms  with  abstract  concep¬ 
tions,  it  would  have  been  little  read  by  the  common  folk 
and  still  less  understood.  The  primal  needs  of  both  body 
and  spirit  pressed  too  closely  on  the  poor  to  allow  them 
any  leisure  or  inclination  for  a  study  of  what  Winstanley 
called  mere  “  wwd-divinity.”  Bunyan’s  message  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  vivid  and  often  exciting 
narrative,  and  in  a  language  with  which  those  in  humble 
circumstances  were  familiar.  It  may  well  be  argued  that 
the  only  way  by  which  to  awaken  their  understanding  was 
the  way  Bunyan  chose. 

Of  Bunyan’s  literary  merit  much  has  been  written,  but 
however  critics  may  differ  as  to  the  source  of  his  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  extent  of  his  education  or  the  influence  on  him 
of  contemporary  writers,  on  one  point  they  are  all  agreed — 
that  he  was  a  distinguished  master  of  that  style  of  com¬ 
position — the  allegory  which,  as  Walter  Scott  observes, 
has  so  often  “  gained  without  suspicion  those  passes  of  the 
human  heart  which  were  vigilantly  guarded  against  the 
direct  force  of  truth  by  self-interest,  prejudice,  or  pride.” 
It  is  curious  how’  many  there  are  who  read  Pilgrim's  Pro¬ 
gress  in  the  belief  that  it  was  Bunyan’s  sole  allegorical 
work.  The  Holy  War  has  to  most  nothing  like  the  same 
appeal  as  Pilgrim's  Progress,  but  its  literary  merit  is 
unmistakable.  Macaulay  thought  it  would  have  ranked 
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as  the  first  of  religious  allegories  had  Pilgrim^ s  Progress 
never  been  written.  This  estimation  of  its  worth  is  perhaps 
a  little  exuberant,  and  the  general  opinion  would  be  that 
Froude  has  hit  nearer  the  mark.  In  his  view,  The  Holy 
War,  while  it  would  have  entitled  Bunyan  to  a  place 
amongst  the  masters  of  English  literature,  would  never 
have  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  any  English- 
speaking  family  on  the  globe. 

But  Bunyan  was  more  than  a  master  of  a  certain  style  of 
composition.  To  tell  a  bad  story  well  is  worth  little:  to 
tell  a  good  story  badly  is  worth  less :  but  the  telling  of  a 
good  story  well  is  a  notable  achievement — and  Pilgrim's 
Progress  is  a  wonderful  story  superbly  told.  Much  of 
Bunyan’s  charm  lies  in  the  vivid  play  of  his  imagination, 
and  in  his  capacity  for  clothing  his  images  in  the  simplest 
language.  Southey  has  written  of  him,  “  His  is  a  home- 
spun  style,  not  a  manufactured  one  .  .  .  if  it  is  not  a  well 
of  English  undefiled  ...  it  is  a  clear  stream  of  current 
English,  the  vernacular  speech  of  his  age,  sometimes, 
indeed,  in  its  rusticity  and  coarseness,  but  always  in  its 
plainness  and  strength.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
whole  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  there  are  very  few  words  which 
are  now  obsolete,  and  a  comparison  in  this  respect  between 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Fairy  Queen  or  any  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  brings  forcibly  home  the  simplicity  of 
Bunyan’s  language — a  simplicity  that  was  at  once  natural 
and  deliberate.  He  says  himself  : — 

.  .  .  thine  only  way 
Before  them  all  is  to  say  out  thy  say 
In  thine  own  native  language.  .  .  . 

It  is  always  difficult  to  analyse  an  author’s  power  over 
his  readers,  and  in  Bunyan’s  case  this  difficulty  is  pro¬ 
nounced.  Few  who  read  Pilgrim's  Progress  put  the  book 
down  without  at  the  end  having  quite  a  definite  mental 
picture  of  the  country  through  which  Christian  travelled 
and  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  figured.  But  the  story,  when 
searched  through,  yields  no  sentences  or  particular  con¬ 
junction  of  words  which  succeed  in  evoking  a  particular 
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mental  image.  Bunyan  had  none  of  that  gift  of  painting 
a  picture  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  Neither  does  he 
seek  to  build  up  a  mental  picture  by  detailed  description ; 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  has  ever  been  written  a 
dramatic  narrative  which  contains  so  little  descriptive 
detail.  Probably  Southey  has  hit  on  the  secret  of 
Bunyan’s  power.  He  thought  that  the  reader  saw  the 
things  of  which  Bunyan  was  writing  more  satisfactorily 
to  himself  “  because  the  outline  only  of  the  picture  is 
presented  to  him  and,  the  author  having  made  no  attempt 
to  fill  up  the  details,  every  reader  supplies  them  according 
to  the  measure  and  scope  of  his  own  intellectual  and 
imaginative  powers.” 

But,  while  he  was  a  master  of  prose,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  hewas  successful  as  a  poet.  In  common  with  manygreat 
writers  of  prose — in  especial  Cicero — he  had  a  consider¬ 
able  notion  of  himself  as  a  poet,  though  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  suspected  at  times  that  his  poetry  had  not  all  the 
excellences  he  could  have  wished.  In  his  preface  to  his 
Book  for  Boys  and  Girls  he  wrote  : — 

Wherefore  if  men  have  now  a  mind  to  look 
Perhaps  their  graver  fancies  may  be  took 
With  what  is  here,  though  but  in  homely  rhymes ; 

But  he  who  pleases  all  must  rise  betimes ; 

Some  I  persuade  me  will  be  finding  fault 
Concluding  here  1  trip  and  there  1  halt. 

But  though  the  general  level  of  his  poems  is  far  from 
high — “  tinker’s  tetrastics,”  Southey  calls  them — there  are 
lines  which  do  possess  considerable  merit,  in  particular 
the  lines  recommending  Pilgrim's  Progress  beginning 
“  Would’st  thou  divert  thyself  from  melancholy,”  and  the 
song  of  the  sheep  boy  that  Christiana  and  the  children  hear 
on  entering  the  Valley  of  Humiliation. 

It  is  somewhat  a  matter  for  wonder  that  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  though  written  for  the  common  folk,  did  not  by 
sheer  merit  win  at  an  earlier  date  universal  recognition. 
Even  as  late  as  1830,  Scott  could  write,  of  a  new  edition 
of  Pilgrim's  Progress'.  “Thus  decorated  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  taste  and  criticism  of  Mr.  Southey,  it  might 
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seem  certain  that  the  established  favourite  of  the  common 
people  should  be  well  received  among  the  upper  classes.” 
His  prognostication  has  proved  correct;  in  fact  the  uni¬ 
versal  popularity  of  the  book  has  perhaps  lessened  the 
chances  of  people  reading  it;  books,  the  names  of  which 
are  familiar  from  childhood,  are  often  passed  by  unread. 
Lord  Asquith  in  his  memoirs  said  with  regret  that  he  feared 
Pilgrim's  Progress  had  passed  into  the  class  which  are 
taken  as  read. 

The  fact  that  Bunyan’s  books  were  little  read  until 
recently  by  “the  upper  classes  ’’arises  probably  from  the  in¬ 
tense  unpopularity  of  the  Puritans  which  persisted  through 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  through  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century — in  fact  until  the  Puritan 
revival  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
persecution  of  the  Nonconformists  in  the  years  of  the 
Restoration  was  generally  popular,  though  acute  observers 
viewed  it  with  misgiving.  Pepys  wrote  on  August  i8th, 
1662  :  “  I  hear  that  next  Sunday  will  be  the  last  of  a  great 
many  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  Towne,  who,  I  hear,  will 
give  up  all :  I  pray  God  the  issue  may  be  good,  for  the 
discontent  is  great.”  A  few  days  later — on  Augu.st  31st — 
he  wrote:  “To  Mr.  Rawlinson’s,  and  there  supped  with 
him.  Our  discourse  of  the  discontents  that  are  abroad 
among  and  byreason  of  the  Presbyters.  Somewere  clapped 
up  to-day.  God  preserve  us,  for  all  these  things  bode 
very  ill.”  But  generally  the  opinion  expressed  in  Butlers 
Hudibras  prevailed. 

The  Puritan  abhorrence  of  Sunday  games  and  of  much 
else  that  seemed  innocent  enough  irritated  a  generation 
that  was  enjoying  or  remembering  the  licence  of  the 
Restoration,  and  provoked  cruel  ridicule.  There  is  a 
hint  of  this  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  where  Faithful  recounts 
his  conversation  with  “  Shame,”  how  that  Shame  had  said 
“  that  a  tender  conscience  was  an  unmanly  thing,  and  that 
for  a  man  to  watch  over  his  words  and  ways  so  as  to  tye 
up  himself  from  that  hectoring  liberty  that  the  brave  spirits 
of  the  times  accustom  themselves  unto,  would  make  him 
the  ridicule  of  the  times.”  Nearly  100  years  after  Bunyan’s 
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death  Cowper  dared  hardly  mention  him.  In  Tirocinium 
he  wrote  : — 

Ingenious  dreamer  in  whose  well  told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail. 

I  name  thee  not  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame. 

Yet  even  in  transitory  life’s  late  day 
Thai  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  grey 
Revere  the  man  whose  “  Pilgrim  ”  marks  the  road 
And  guides  the  ”  progress  ”  of  the  soul  to  God. 

Cowper’s  admiration  was  shared  in  some  degree  by  the 
more  enlightened  of  the  century.  Dr.  Johnson,  a  genera¬ 
tion  earlier,  had  told  Boswell  that  he  knew  of  only  three 
books  which  a  man  might  read  and  wish  they  had  been 
longer — Don  Quixote^  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Boswell  also  relates  the  following  anecdote  which 
pointedly  illustrates  the  estimation  in  which  the  Doctor 
held  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Bishop  Percy  was  at  one  time 
on  a  very  intimate  footing  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
Doctor  one  day  took  Percy’s  little  daughter  upon  his  knee 
and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
The  child  answered  that  she  had  not  read  it.  “  No,” 
replied  the  Doctor,  “  then  I  would  not  give  one  farthing 
for  you,”  and  he  set  her  down  and  took  no  further  notice 
of  her. 

Now  that  Bunyan  has  taken  his  place  in  the  ranks  of 
English  writers  he  has  become  the  centre  of  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  literature,  to  which,  amongst  others,  Southey, 
Froude,  Macaulay,  Bernard  Shaw  and  Augustine  Birrell 
have  contributed.  In  time,  no  doubt,  the  literary  critics, 
theologians  and  psycho-analysts  will  have  dissolved 
Bunyan,  his  mental  and  spiritual  composition,  in  the  acid 
of  their  craft,  and  the  resultant  solutions  wdll  be  labelled 
with  a  string  of  formulae  well-nigh  unintelligible  to  the  lay 
mind.  But  the  average  man  will  still  continue  to  read 
Pilgrim's  Progress  undisturbed  by  these  experiments.  Its 
appeal  will  not  be  lessened  by  suggestions  that  Bunyan 
derived  his  ideas  from  some  earlier  writer,  or  that  his 
theology  is  now  out  of  line  with  modern  thought.  The 
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book  is  read,  and  will  continue  to  be  read,  because  it  pre¬ 
sents  in  the  gallery  of  human  types  portrayed  a  conspectus 
of  human  nature.  Human  nature  does  not  change  much  in 
three  centuries,  and  in  every  large  community  there  will 
still  be  found  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  Mr.  Timorous, 
Mr.  Talkative,  Mr.  Ignorance  and  all  the  others — no  more 
alive  than  the  figures  which  move  across  the  pages  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  But  it  is  not  only  the  types  that  are 
familiar.  Looking  back  over  the  years,  especially  in  the 
latter  days  of  life,  there  must  be  few  who  will  not  find 
that  the  hazards  that  beset  the  path  of  their  own  pilgrimage 
are  much  the  same  as  those  that  Christian  met  with.  Most 
people  have  fallen  into  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  not 
all  have  had  the  strength  to  win  through  to  the  bank ;  most 
have  encountered  Appolyon  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
and  not  all  have  triumphed ;  most  have  been  fared  with  the 
ascent  of  Hill  Difficulty,  and  not  all  have  climbed  to  see 
the  downward  slope  from  the  summit.  At  the  end  of  the 
journey  lies  the  River  of  Death :  if  each  one,  inspired 
and  heartened  by  Hopeful’s  example,  can  face  the  great 
adventure  of  the  crossing  with  the  same  tranquillity  and 
fortitude,  then  Bunyan  will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 


foreign  policy  without  sentiment. 


By  “  Truvor  ” 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  which 
have  happened  in  British  foreign  policy  in  recent  times 
was  the  disproportionate  share  of  publicity  given  to  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  for  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
Locarno  Treaty;  for  it  entirely  spoilt  him  for  any  con¬ 
structive  work  in  the  future.  Since  then  he  has  given  the 
impression  that  he  no  longer  considers  himself  a  plod¬ 
ding  diplomat,  but  a  Bismarck  impatient  of  advice.  This 
attitude  is  encouraged  by  the  French,  who  are  able  to 
inspire  him  with  their  own  policy,  knowing  well  that  his 
obstinacy  will  prevent  him  from  weakening. 

If  Locarno  gave  Sir  Austen  the  feelings  of  a  Bismarck, 
it  unfortunately  left  him  without  the  latter’s  clear-sighted, 
’mbiased  judgment,  and  his  sturdy  independence.  Too 
weak  to  stand  alone,  he  has  clung  ever  since  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  country  which  he  knows  best.  For  Sir  Austen 
received  a  part  of  his  education  in  France.  Now  it  is  not 
a  sin  to  be  educated  in  France,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  foreign 
country,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  dangerous  for 
a  British  Foreign  Secretary.  For,  if  he  has  a  somewhat 
closer  acquaintance  with  one  foreign  country,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  he  knows  practically  nothing  of  any  other. 
It  was  one  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  strong  qualities  that  he 
was  equally  detached  from  all  countries  outside  his  own. 
He  was  able,  therefore,  to  treat  all  countries  equally,  and 
appreciate  their  policies  without  any  admixture  of  senti¬ 
ment  or  prejudice.  With  Sir  Austen  it  is,  alas,  very 
different.  Not  only  does  he  not  appreciate  the  German 
point  of  view,  but  he  thinks  that  he  does  appreciate  the 
French  point  of  view.  And  with  that  he  is,  apparently, 
content. 

Drawn  to  France  by  memories  of  his  youth;  flattered  by 
the  French  for  his  prowess  in  their  language;  unable  to 
frame  a  policy  of  his  own — an  English  policy — he  has 
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finished  by  becoming  the  catspaw  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
The  Foreign  Office  cannot  decide  the  simplest  questions 
nowadays  without  requesting  a  French  opinion — ^^one  might 
almost  say  a  French  decision.  Sir  Austen  trots  along, 
keeping  a  firm  grasp  of  M.  Briand’s  coat  tails,  and  of 
necessity  reaches  the  post  at  least  a  head  behind,  and 
usually,  into  the  bargain,  saddled  with  the  blame  for  the 
whole  of  any  delay.  Most  emphatically  it  should  be  laid 
down  that  anyone  who  knows  more  of  one  of  the  two  chief 
Continental  languages  (French  and  German)  than  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pass  the  time  of  day  is  inadmissible  as  Foreign 
Secretary  unless  he  knows  the  other  language  (and 
country)  equally  well. 

There  was  only  one  important  factor  in  the  Locarno 
rapprochement — namely  the  willingness  of  Germany  and 
F'rance  to  be  reasonable.  Both  countries  were  quite 
astute  enough  to  realise  the  importance  of  a  rapprochement, 
and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Stresemann  and  Mon¬ 
sieur  Briand  had  fully  decided — in  agreement  with  their 
colleagues — how  far  they  could  go  to  achieve  this  desir¬ 
able  end.  Some  sort  of  an  intermediary  to  clear  up  minor 
points  and  assist  in  finding  “  formulae  ”  (the  chief  occupa¬ 
tion  of  modern  diplomacy)  was  indispensable :  for  this 
purpose  Sir  Austen — a  man  of  obvious  “good  will” — was 
excellent.  But  to  make  of  that  subsidiary  roll  a  star  part 
— a  part  such  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  played  in  1914 — was 
to  distort  it  to  an  extent  which  was  ridiculous. 

The  essential  thing  in  our  foreign  policy  should  be  the 
will  and  the  power  to  appreciate  the  German  point  of  view. 
In  this  we  have  conspicuously  failed,  and  Sir  Austen  and 
the  Foreign  Office  permanent  staff  must  share  the  blame. 

The  latest  example  of  Sir  Austen’s  dependence  on 
France  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  series. 

The  Disarmament  Congress  in  Geneva  last  year  left  a 
very  distinct  feeling  of  irritation  between  England  and 
America.  It  was  another  example  of  the  weakness  of  the 
control  policy  by  the  Foreign  Office  that  it  did  not  speak 
to  the  Admiralty  firmly  in  somewhat  the  following  terms : 
“  Whatever  happens,  there  is  no  point  in  having  the 
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slightest  unpleasantness  with  America.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  can  never  come  to  blows  between  us,  but,  in 
any  case,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest  plane,  she  has  unlimited 
money  and  we  could  not  under  any  conditions  compete 
with  her  in  a  building  programme,  even  if  we  wished  to  do 
so.”  This  is  a  fair  expression  of  the  views  of  most  people 
who  are  capable  of  looking  at  the  question  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way.  What  did  our  representatives  do,  however.^ 
They  squabbled  and  bargained,  and  tried  to  combine  with 
Japan,  and  twisted  and  turned  in  order  to  get  America 
to  agree  to  an  arrangement  which  it  was  quite  clear  from 
the  first  she  had  no  intention  of  agreeing  to,  and  which, 
moreover,  she  would  have  been  very  foolish  to  agree  to. 

For  if  we  were  justified  (as  we  probably  were)  in  main¬ 
taining  that  a  large  number  of  small  cruisers  was  essential 
to  us,  America  was  equally  justified  in  regarding  larger 
cruisers  as  essential  to  her.  If,  then,  we  were  sincere  in 
saying  that  it  was  unthinkable  that  we  should  arm  against 
America,  we  only  had  to  say :  “  Build  what  you  find  to  be 
necessary,  and  good  luck  to  you.  We  find  it  necessary 
to  have  a  rather  larger  number  of  cruisers,  owing  to  our 
far-flung  Empire,  but  they  will  be  smaller — a  further  proof 
(if  one  is  necessary)  that  they  are  never  meant,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  ranged  against  yours.”  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  were  not  sincere  in  saying  that  we  and 
America  could  never  be  opposed,  it  only  remained  for  us  to 
give  at  least  the  impression  of  sincerity.  There  was  no 
alternative;  America  held  all  the  cards,  and  bluff  was  out  of 
the  question.  These,  then,  were  the  instructions  which  the 
Cabinet  should  have  given  to  our  representatives  on  the 
urgent  advice  of  our  Foreign  Secretary.  What  actually 
happened  was  that  we  haggled,  and  in  the  end  parted 
without  achieving  anything  but  mutual  irritation. 

This  irritation  between  America  and  England  persisted. 
Then  came  the  Kellogg  Note.  Now,  the  matter-of-fact 
man  in  England  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  optimistic  as 
Mr.  Kellogg  as  to  the  results  of  the  proposed  pact.  But 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  If  it  had  any  result  at  all  it 
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could  only  be  a  good  one.  And,  moreover,  the  matter-of- 
fact  man  came  to  this  conclusion  in  five  minutes;  it  was, 
after  all,  a  very  simple  question.  Therefore,  one  would 
have  expected  an  immediate  and  enthusiastic  answer  to 
Mr.  Kellogg,  welcoming  America’s  re-entrance  into  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  and  expressing  at  once  our  agreement  in  prin¬ 
ciple  (which  could  never  have  been  in  question  by  anyone 
out  of  bedlam),  while  indicating  the  points  which  required 
further  discussion.  What  actually  happened.?  The 
Foreign  Office  drew  its  curtains,  surrounded  itself  with  an 
impenetrable  smoke  screen  and  sat  down  with  an  air  of 
mystery  to  consider  the  question.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Sir  Austen  slept  at  the  F.O.  during  this  period  of  stress, 
but  the  wires  hummed  between  London  and  Paris — it 
was  Sir  Austen  asking  for  instructions.  Meanwhile,  he 
could  do  nothing ;  he  hardly  dared  admit  to  the  House  that 
he  had  even  received  a  Note;  everything  was  arranged  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  a  play  by  Sardou  :  there  must  be 
complete  silence !  Sir  Austen  is  listening-in  for  his 
master’s  voice.  It  wasn’t  convenient  for  M.  Briand  to 
accept  Mr.  Kellogg’s  proposal  at  once ;  there  were  for  him 
all  sorts  of  difficulties.  Perhaps  America  would  dis¬ 
approve  of  France’s  chauvinistic  policy  towards  Germany; 
perhaps  the  pact  would  lead  to  an  earlier  evacuation  of  the 
Rhine  Army.  So  Sir  Austen,  as  ever,  kept  hold  of 
M.  Briand’s  coat  tails  and  waited  to  see  what  he  would  do. 
Finding  no  escape,  M.  Briand  decided  to  accept,  but 
managed  to  get  in  a  little  ahead  of  faithful  Sir  Austen, 
who  remained  at  the  very  tail  of  the  queue.  However,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  two  of  them  was  not  yet  exhausted : 
M.  Briand  issued  another  summons  to  action,  loyally 
obeyed  by  his  dependant,  and,  at  the  dramatic  moment. 
Sir  Austen  and  M.  Briand,  like  two  naughty  boys  pro¬ 
ducing  a  squib,  announced  the  Anglo-French  pact.  What 
other  object  they  may  have  had  beyond  sheer  mischief  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  for  Lord  Cushendun  has  spent  most 
of  his  days  since  in  explaining  to  journalists  that  there 
really  isn’t  anything  at  all  in  the  pact.  As  far  as  one  can 
understand  him,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  “  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  agree  that  if  at  some  future  time  they  shall  agree 
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(about  something  or  other  only  vaguely  defined)  they  are 
prepared  to  discuss  an  agreement.”  If  this  is  all,  why  the 
dramatic  disclosure  to  a  spellbound  House  of  Commons.^ 
Why  the  choice  of  the  exact  moment  when  the  Kellogg 
proposal  was  on  the  carpet?  Surely  it  would  have  been 
better  to  let  the  egg — if  it  be  an  egg — hatch  ?  No,  one  is 
forced  by  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  to  the  sad  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  meant  as  a  snub — only  a  little  snub,  be 
it  understood,  but  still  an  authentic  snub — to  America. 
“You  can’t  teach  us  old  diplomats  anything — watch  us  !  ” 

The  final  result  is  that  America  is  perplexed  and  angry, 
and  the  one  sure  advantage  of  the  pact — the  improvement 
of  Anglo-American  relations — has  been  frittered  away. 
And  now  to  crown  everything  we  are  told  that  the  whole 
thing  is  to  be  dropped. 

Of  course,  Sir  Austen  did  not  mean  to  offend  America; 
in  a  sense  that  is  the  sad  part  of  it.  He  never  does  realise 
where  M.  Briand  is  leading  him.  The  Foreign  Office 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  profoundly  surprised  (although 
nobody  else  is)  that  America  is  offended.  Yet  it  is  safe 
to  say  it  is  a  long  time  since  there  has  been  such  an  instance 
of  gross  bungling  in  our  affairs.  M.  Briand’s  position  is 
clear.  Realising  that  France  has  little  to  expect  from  an 
America  which  she  is  continually  shocking  by  her 
chauvinism,  he  wishes  to  prevent  England  from  drifting 
(“  drifting  ”  is  the  right  word)  towards  America  and  maybe 
through  her  towards  Germany. 

That  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  matter.  It  is  our  pos¬ 
sible  attitude  towards  Germany  which  most  concerns 
France.  Up  to  the  present  she  has  been  successful  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  Anglo-German  rapprochement  from  pro¬ 
gressing,  and  just  at  present  it  is  in  a  thoroughly  stagnant 
and  unsatisfactory  condition. 

The  history  of  Anglo-German  relations  since  the  War 
is  a  painful  record  of  wonderful  opportunities  lost.  From 
the  first,  Englishmen  were  met  in  Berlin  with  a  reserved 
friendliness  which  amounted  to  real  dignity,  and  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  nothing  short  of  marvellous. 
The  Germans,  regarding  us  as  their  most  dangerous 
enemies  in  the  War  and  the  ones  chiefly  responsible  for 
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their  final  defeat,  were  yet  sufficiently  detached  to  recog¬ 
nise  those  good  qualities  with  which  we  are  proud  to  credit 
ourselves — fairness  and  sportsmanship.  This  friendly 
spirit  was  encouraged  by  the  work  of  Lord  D’Abernon,  but, 
as  usual,  our  finest  ambassadors  were  our  own  troops  of 
occupation,  who  managed  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  very 
people  whom  they  had  been  fighting  a  few  months  before. 
Then  came  the  Ruhr  adventure,  when  our  abstention  and 
disapproval  (at  least  unofficially)  brought  the  two  nations 
still  nearer. 

Since  then,  unfortunately,  we  have  had  no  policy  of  our 
own,  and  leave  the  whole  initiative  to  France.  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  examined  the  question  impartially  :  “  What  is 
our  goal.^”  M.  Briand  made  his  speech  in  Geneva 
on  the  Rhine  occupation,  and  the  general  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  it  caused  may  make  Englishmen  more 
ready  to  ask  themselves,  “Why  exactly  are  our  troops 
in  Wiesbaden.?”  The  French  say,  “To  secure  disarma¬ 
ment  and  Reparations  ” ;  but  this  will  not  satisfy  anyone 
who  examines  the  question  dispassionately.  To  take  first 
the  question  of  war.  The  best  security,  indeed  the  only 
one,  of  peace  is  Germany’s  desire  for  it.  This  becomes 
clear  if  we  ask  ourselves  what  would  we  do  if  Germany 
were  to  defy  the  ex-Allies  to-morrow?  Is  the  Rhine  Army 
to  advance  on  Berlin  ?  Ask  the  British  taxpayer  for  the 
answer.  Our  troops  are,  then,  pawnbrokers  sitting  on  the 
German  pledges.  They  could  not  prevent  war,  and  if  war 
were  to  break  out  they  would  be  futile.  At  Geneva 
M.  Briand  is  reported  to  have  pointed  an  accusing  finger 
at  the  German  Chancellor  and  said,  “You  have  reduced 
your  armed  forces  to  100,000,  but  your  country  is  teeming 
with  patriotic  men  who  could  quickly  be  trained  to  form 
a  terribly  dangerous  force.”  He  is  then  said  to  have  called 
attention  to  Germany’s  quick  recovery  in  her  mercantile 
marine. 

It  is  quite  true;  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  patriotic 
men  in  Germany.  And,  moreover,  the  weapons  of  the  next 
war  (gas  and  aeroplanes)  can  be  forged  for  them,  if  necesT 
sary,  without  the  long  preparation  which  big  guns  and 
shells  require.  All  the  more  reason,  then,  for  establishing 
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friendly  relations  with  Germany  instead  of  irritating  her 
by  maintaining  a  futile  army  of  occupation. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  the  irritation  and  humiliation  which 
furnish  the  attraction  for  France.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  England  should  conform.  If  M.  Briand’s  views,  as 
expressed  at  Geneva,  are  to  influence  our  policy,  we  had 
better  build  permanent  barracks  at  Wiesbaden.  Although 
what  we  should  really  need  is  not  an  army  of  occupation, 
but  a  lethal  chamber  for  able-bodied  men  of  military  age, 
and  the  confiscation  of  German  merchant  tonnage  every 
five  years. 

Furthermore,  to  pursue  our  enquiry  without  sentiment, 
who  said  that  in  the  next  war  (if  there  must  be  one)  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  are  to  be  opposed  ?  Our  soldiers  and 
politicians  seem  unable  to  realise  that  international  rela¬ 
tionships  are  dynamic  and  not  static.  Let  us  by  all  means 
disarm,  but  let  it  be  a  general  movement  and  not  simply 
the  disarming  of  the  nation  which  may  be  our  next  ally. 

As  regards  Reparations,  the  only  guarantee  is  Germany’s 
good  will  and  international  credit.  She  couldn’t  afford 
to  default  even  if  she  wanted  to.  If  she  were  so  stupid 
she  would  suffer  the  same  penalty  as  we  ourselves.  Were 
we  to  default  in  our  debt  payments  to  America  her  inter¬ 
national  credit  would  disappear.  The  futilities  of  troops 
preparing  frightfulness  on  the  Rhine  would  be  insignificant 
compared  with  this.  No,  the  sole  reason  why  we  continue 
to  participate  in  the  occupation  is  that  our  military  authori¬ 
ties  are  governed  by  principles  which  were  effective  fifty 
years  ago  (it  is  useless  to  expect  anything  more  up  to  date 
than  that),  and  our  Foreign  Office  is  governed  by  one 
principle  only — follow  France. 

Now  be  it  noted  that  our  entente  with  France  grew — 
as  was  quite  proper  and  has  always  been  traditional  in 
English  foreign  policy — out  of  severely  practical  con¬ 
siderations.  We  found  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
entente  with  Germany,  owing — as  we  were  assiduously 
told,  and  probably  with  truth — to  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  German  Kaiser  and  the  military  class.  We  therefore 
turned  to  France  as  the  only  alternative,  because  isolation 
was  too  dangerous.  But  now  we  cling  to  France  in  a  spirit 
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of  wishy-washy  sentiment  (so  far  as  it  is  not  pure  thought¬ 
lessness)  which  we  should  not  flatter  ourselves  is  recipro¬ 
cated,  France  is  not  sentimental,  and  her  real  feelings 
about  England  would  astonish  those  English  who  take 
their  information  from  interviews  with  visiting  celebrities 
and  speeches  at  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquets.  The 
truth  is  that  France  has  no  affection  for  England,  and  she 
wouldn’t  sacrifice  a  franc  or  a  single  soldier  for  the  sake 
of  our  beaux  yeux.  And  she  is  quite  right;  why  should 
she?  She  well  knows  that  we  didn’t  enter  the  War  out  of 
love  for  her,  but  because  we  thought  it  would  be  bad  for 
us  if  she  were  defeated  (see  the  memoirs  of  all  our  leading 
statesmen). 

But,  collect  opinions  from  the  masses,  and  if  possible 
through  people  of  a  third  nationality  so  that  they  may  be 
expressed  freely,  without  restraint  of  politeness,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  bear  out  the  above. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  to  upset  us,  but  we  can  at 
least  face  the  fact  and  feel  ourselves  free  to  plan  our  own 
foreign  policy  in  the  way  which  suits  us  best. 

The  policy  which  suits  us  best  is  a  rapid  rapfrochement 
with  the  country  which  means  so  much  to  us  in  every 
material  way — Germany.  There  is  no  sentiment  involved 
(although  it  is  not  unpleasing  to  find  in  Germany  a  genuine 
respect  for  us),  merely  a  matter-of-fact  weighing  up  of 
the  pros  and  cons.  Let  us  at  last  come  out  with  an  un¬ 
mistakable  declaration  in  favour  of  a  closer  understanding 
with  Germany.  Let  us  withdraw  our  troops  from  the 
Rhine  and  leave  France  to  follow  suit  for  once.  Let  us 
again  be  in  the  happy  position  of  having  an  English  foreign 
policy. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  habit  of  building  our  foreign 
policy  on  a  basis  of  common  sense  free  from  out-of-date 
sentimentality  (either  of  love  or  hate).  Let  us  re-establish 
the  Anglo-French  relations  as  they  existed  in  1914: 
friendliness  combined  with  freedom.  Then  let  us  build 
up  the  same  relationship  with  Germany. 

France  may  not  be  able  to  do  so ;  we  can. 


THE  AIR  DEFENCE  OF  BRITAIN 

By  Lt.-Col.  H.  de  Watteville 

The  1928  Air  Manoeuvres  held  over  the  London  Air 
Defence  Area  did  not  differ  very  greatly  in  general  outline 
from  those  that  took  place  in  1927,  although  many  more 
aircraft  were  employed  in  both  attack  and  defence,  while 
the  ground  organisation  in  support  of  the  defending  air¬ 
craft  was  approaching  still  nearer  to  its  final  shape.  It  is, 
moreover,  evident  to  any  who  may  have  witnessed  or  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  aerial  campaign  that  was  directed  against 
London  during  the  Great  War  that  this  whole  aspect  of 
air  warfare  is  now  being  treated  with  great  thoroughness; 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  meeting  with  the  consideration  which  it 
deserves.  There  seems  to  prevail  a  clear  conception  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  on  hand,  while  in  execution 
there  is  being  shown  a  greater  dash  and  sureness  in 
handling  the  whole  business  of  aerial  war.  Discrimination 
and  courage  seemed  to  have  marked  the  exercises 
throughout. 

So  far  all  is  to  the  good.  None  the  less  the  onlooker  is 
left  wondering  what  might  not  be  in  reserve  for  a  great 
city  like  London  in  the  event  of  any  outbreak  of  war 
to-day.  The  Air  Staff  may,  with  full  justice,  reiterate  the 
statement  that  these  manoeuvres  were  in  no  way  intended 
to  represent  the  defence  of  London  as  it  would  materialise 
in  the  event  of  actual  hostilities.  This  bald  assertion, 
however,  cannot  altogether  satisfy  any  who  still  retain 
recollections  of  the  air  war  of  1914-18.  Many  others  who 
remain  utterly  indifferent  to  any  former  naval  or 
military  exercises  cannot  fail  to  have  been  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  spectacular  element  of  these  manoeuvres. 
Their  realism  is  too  telling. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  recent  exercises  could 
not  simulate  aerial  warfare  of  the  future  in  that  reprisals 
on  the  enemy  could  not  be  brought  into  the  picture.  The 
defence  of  London  was  exhibited  as  a  purely  one-sided 
and  passive  phase  of  a  future  war.  Further,  the  moral 
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factor  was  of  necessity  entirely  absent,  so  that  there  could 
have  been  no  deterrent  influence  at  work  to  discourage  the 
attack  from  renewing  its  attempts  after  having  once  been 
repelled  with  loss.  Lastly,  it  might  be  claimed  that  the 
attack  was  based  on  aerodromes  which  were  more  favour¬ 
ably  situated  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  London  undis¬ 
covered  than  might  be  the  case  in  actual  hostilities.  So 
much  may  be  argued  in  favour  of  the  defence.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  equal  justice  in  main¬ 
taining  that  the  necessary  limitations  imposed  on  the  attack 
more  than  counterbalanced  these  disadvantages.  The 
lines  of  approach  were  much  too  confined;  the  maximum 
height  of  flight  over  London  was  arbitrarily  fixed,  as  were 
the  targets  for  the  bombs.  In  addition,  we  have  to  admit 
the  outstanding  fact  that,  the  manoeuvres  being  limited  to 
the  space  of  four  days,  it  was  an  absolute  certainty  that 
attacks  by  a  known  number  of  aircraft  must  take  place 
within  known  days  and  hours,  with  the  consequence  that 
the  defence  system  was  keyed  up  for  the  purpose  and  ready 
for  instant  action,  while  it  ran  little  risk  of  breakdown 
owing  to  war  strain.  Finally,  the  defence  would  appear 
to  have  suffered  hypothetical  losses  on  an  appreciable 
scale,  which  might  have  exercised  an  important  reaction 
on  its  efficiency  in  war.  For  these  various  reasons  the 
contention  of  the  Air  Staff  that  the  manoeuvres  should  not 
be  regarded  as  giving  a  precise  picture  of  the  attack  and 
defence  of  London  by  air  seems  more  than  well  grounded. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  look  back  to 
our  experiences  of  the  Great  War  and  to  draw  a  few 
conclusions  therefrom. 

The  story  of  the  German  air  raids  is  soon  told.  For 
eighteen  months  the  enemy’s  naval  airships  -maintained 
a  series  of  sporadic  attacks  against  London  which  ter¬ 
minated  with  the  complete  success  of  the  defence  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1916.  The  incendiary  bullet  fired  from  the  aero¬ 
plane  proved  so  deadly  a  peril  to  the  attacking  airship 
that  London,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  attack,  was 
never  troubled  by  it  again. 

Then  came  the  Gotha  aeroplane.  One  squadron  of  these 
bombing  machines  was  brought  by  the  Germans  from 
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Macedonia  and  Italy  early  in  1917  and  established  at 
Ghent.  From  that  base  the  squadron  began  its  operations, 
after  two  abortive  attempts,  with  daytime  raids  over 
London  in  J uly .  Then,  with  the  approach  of  autumn,  they 

changed  over  to  raids  on  moonlight  nights.  A  series  of 
such  raids  was  carried  out  by  the  six  flights  of  that 
squadron  on  ten  all  but  consecutive  nights  in  September, 
1917.  During  this  period  the  flights  worked  mostly  indi¬ 
vidually  and  in  rotation,  so  that  the  number  of  attacking 
planes  was  never  great.  Yet  the  moral  effect  of  that  series 
of  attacks  on  the  population  of  the  East  End  of  London 
was  astounding.  Underground  stations,  the  Blackwall 
Tunnel,  and  all  possible  similar  shelters  were  congested 
nightly,  while  one  district  after  being  bombed  three  nights 
in  succession  ended  in  being  virtually  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants  every  evening  during  moonlight  periods  long 
afterwards.  The  West  End  can  offer  no  parallel  to  the 
state  of  affairs  witnessed  in  East  London.  Another  fort- 
!  night  of  these  attacks  might  have  occasioned  a  crisis 
fraught  with  the  gravest  results  for  the  whole  conduct  of 
i  the  War.  Fortunately  the  German  squadron  grew  weary 
I  and  greatly  weakened  not  only  by  fighting  casualties,  but 
still  more  by  flying  accidents.  The  raids  petered  out  for 
the  time  being. 

To  some  extent  this  result  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
increased  efficacy  of  the  defence.  But  the  main  reason 
for  the  German  failure  to  press  home  their  advantage  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  three  reasons  :  first,  the  enormous 
drain  on  the  German  Air  Forces  to  keep  up  their  aerial 
units  in  France;  secondly,  their  unwillingness  to  devote 
more  aircraft  to  attacking  London;  lastly,  to  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  Ghent  bombing  squadron.  Incredible 
tales  were  on  several  occasions  obtained  from  captured  Ger¬ 
man  aviators  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  prevalent  at  Ghent — 
>  stories  of  men  being  retrieved  from  drinking  saloons  and 
other  like  haunts  in  the  early  evening  just  after  an  “  Eng¬ 
land  flight”  had  suddenly  been  ordered.  The  service 
records  found  on  these  prisoners  and  on  their  dead  com¬ 
rades  amply  testified  both  to  their  much-abbreviated  train¬ 
ing  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  personnel  for  the 
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Gothas  was  being  “  combed  out  ”  from  elsewhere.  This 
squadron,  which  was  never  popular,  had  a  poor  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  enemy’s  Air  Service.  That  was  not  all.  The 
Gotha  aeroplane  (Mark  IV)  with  which  the  attacking 
squadron  was  equipped  was  in  reality  an  indifferent 
machine  and  never  improved;  its  speed  was  less  than 
lOO  m.p.h.;  its  ceiling^  when  fully  loaded  was  sometimes 
far  under  10,000  feet.  The  few  “giant”  planes  used  by 
the  Germans  during  the  winter  1917-18  to  stiffen  the  Gotha 
formation,  although  more  formidable,  proved  little  more 
successful,  while  the  huge  machines  were  even  more 
unhandy  and  liable  to  crash  on  their  return  home.  That 
the  enemy  fully  realised  these  shortcomings  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  his  attempt  to  produce,  for  the  summer  of  1918, 
a  new  type  of  craft  possessing  a  ceiling  of  18,000  feet. 
For  various  reasons — and  very  fortunately — it  never 
materialised. 

The  outstanding  feature,  then,  of  that  aerial  campaign 
against  London  is  the  formidable  moral  effect  which  this 
type  of  attack  can  exercise  on  a  civil  population  exposed 
to  repeated  or  sustained  spells  of  promiscuous  bombing 
from  even  a  very  few  aircraft,  particularly  by  night.  The 
two  daylight  raids  of  July,  1917,  were  carried  out  by  more 
numerous  aeroplanes,  and  proved  infinitely  more  destruc¬ 
tive;  yet  they  did  not  prove  so  demoralising.  The  grand 
“mass  attack”  against  London  or  Paris  never  took  place; 
still,  the  lessons  deduced  from  the  behaviour  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  both  cities,  particularly  of  the  latter,  when 
subjected  to  long-range  daylight  shelling  by  the  “Berthas,” 
and  to  night  aeroplane  raids  in  April-May,  1918,  is  much 
the  same. 

But  Paris  was  “  covered  ”  by  the  French  air  forces  on  the 
Western  front :  London  was  virtually  open  to  attack.  So 
the  case  of  our  capital  is  the  more  noteworthy.  Here  we 
find  a  single  inefficient  squadron,  indifferently  equipped, 
poorly  manned — that  is,  according  to  present-day  standards 
— able  to  immobilise  never  less  than  about  five  times  its 
own  equivalent  of  air  power,  and,  in  addition,  a  vast 


(i)  l.e.,  the  maximum  altitude  to  which  an  aeroplane  can  attain. 
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number  of  searchlights,  anti-aircraft  artillery,  not  to 
mention  valuable  personnel.  In  this  regard  the  Germans 
may  be  said  to  have  achieved  their  purpose.  To  liken  the 
aerial  forces  attacking  London  in  1917-18  to  those  which 
figured  in  the  same  role  during  the  recent  manoeuvres 
would  be  to  compare  an  elderly  cat  to  a  young  and  hungry 
tiger.  We  are  thus  more  and  more  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  power  of  offence  in  the  case  of  modern 
air  forces  must  be  regarded,  under  given  conditions,  as 
being  far  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  defence  for 
successful  resistance.  Nor  is  this  disproportion  likely  to 
change.  It  is  said  that  fighting  machines  of  greater  speed 
are  required  for  effective  defence.  But  surely  if  such 
speedier  machines  are  constructed  for  the  defending  side, 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  attack  may  also  evolve  new  types 
on  similar  lines  } 

Conditions  existing  in  actual  hostilities,  such  as  pre¬ 
vailed  in  1917-18,  seem  to  suggest  that  the  depreciation 
caused  by  war  must  tell  in  other  respects  against  the 
defence.  Also  it  might  be  remembered  that  during  the  late 
manoeuvres  the  attack  was  cramped  by  the  task  of  making 
for  specified  targets;  neither  could  they  release  bombs. 
In  the  Great  War  the  German  raiders,  when  sighted,  made 
a  constant  practice  of  discharging  their  bombs  in  order  to 
enhance  their  speed  and  obtain  a  higher  ceiling.  Yet  the 
bombs  were,  generally  speaking,  none  the  less  effective 
for  being  unaimed.  Then  there  remains  the  possibility 
that  scientific  development  may  find  means  whereby  the 
aeroplane  may  be  rendered  more  nearly  inaudible  to 
ground  observation  than  is  now  the  case,  in  addition  to 
other  mechanical  possibilities.  The  silent — or  virtually 
silent — machine  would  transform  the  problem  in  favour  of 
the  attack.  Again,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  field  for 
the  employment  of  the  older  types  of  bombers,  or  of  slower 
commercial  aircraft,  has  altogether  closed  with  the  advent 
of  the  speedy  fighting  plane.  If  the  air  war  of  the  future 
should  be  inaugurated  by  fierce  fighting  in  the  course  of 
attacks  on  great  towns,  the  losses — as  now  appears  prob¬ 
able  on  the  basis  of  the  deductions  made  at  the  close  of 
the  late  manoeuvres — would  be  extremely  heavy  on  both 
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sides.  There  must  thus  ensue  a  period  during  which 
definite  bombing  tasks  could  be  allotted  to  what  might  be 
termed  these  “  second  line  ”  air  forces.  A  study  of  the 
German  aerial  campaign  against  England  shows  the 
glimmerings  of  an  appreciation  of  these  various  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  conduct  of  aerial  warfare,  when  in  1917-18  the 
enemy  .still  found  repeated  occasion  to  harass  the  North  and 
the  Midlands  with  his  Zeppelin  airships  long  after  these 
had  been  found  incapable  of  facing  the  London  defences. 
From  a  purely  strategic  point  of  view  the  openings  for  a 
skilful  and  bold  control  of  aerial  armadas  opens  a  fas¬ 
cinating  field  for  speculation. 

To  return  to  the  problem  of  London.  It  seems  by  no 
means  improbable,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  the 
metropolis  appearing  unlikely  to  effect  a  surprise  or  to  yield 
a  remunerative  success,  that  the  aerial  campaign  might 
not  open  with  a  series  of  attacks  on  secondary  objectives, 
such  as  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  the  Southampton  Docks,  the 
military  mobilization  centre  of  Aldershot,  a  railway  junc¬ 
tion  like  Reading,  or  even  an  important  city  such  as 
Oxford — any  objective,  in  short,  the  attack  on  which  might 
distract  the  attention  of  the  defence  of  the  capital.  As 
the  radius  of  action  of  modern  machines  improves,  as  it 
is  certain  to  do,  so  these  feint  attacks  might  be  delivered 
further  afield.  For  all  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  protection 
of  London  must  unquestionably  remain  the  all-important 
focus  of  any  scheme  of  national  defence  by  air.  The  prize 
of  success  which  London  offers  to  an  enemy  is  too  great 
to  be  neglected. 

It  would  be  idle  to  hark  back  to  1914  and  to  stigmatise 
such  warfare  as  mere  baby-killing.  The  principle  of  the 
attack  on  great  cities  is  now  recognised  by  the  fighting 
services  of  all  Great  Powers.  This  same  fact  is  virtually 
admitted  in  the  detailed  provisions  embodied  in  the  new 
French  law  dealing  with  “  the  organisation  of  the  nation  in 
time  of  war,”  while  the  technical  Press  of  both  Germany 
and  Italy,  no  less  than  of  America,  assumes  the  inevit¬ 
ability  of  such  action.  It  is  forgotten,  too,  that  the  first 
act  of  the  war  on  land  in  1914  was  the  bombing  of  Liege 
by  a  German  airship  on  August  6th,  while  a  similar  attack 
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was  delivered  on  Antwerp  not  many  days  later.  On  both 
occasions  bombs  were  thrown  from  the  airship  by  hand 
without  any  pretence  of  being  aimed.  The  bombing  of 
a  civilian  enemy  population  must  be  accepted  as  a  measure 
of  warfare. 

What  is  the  true  defence  against  this  form  of  attack? 
Total  security  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  defeat,  if  not 
actual  annihilation,  of  the  enemy’s  aircraft.  Failing  this 
solution,  there  comes  the  question  of  the  infliction  of 
reprisals  with  a  view  to  deferring  attack.  This  whole 
topic  is,  at  the  present  time  at  any  rate,  so  far  bound  up 
with  the  identity  of  any  potential  or  future  enemies  as  to 
make  its  further  discussion  from  every  point  of  view 
unsatisfactory.  It  would  be  better  to  study  the  problem 
from  the  purely  academic  aspect  of  passive  defence. 

Statements  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Press  that  there 
exists  no  absolute  form  of  defence  for  a  huge  city  like 
London  against  aerial  attack ;  that,  consequently,  prepara¬ 
tion  should  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  vital  organs  of 
government  to  other  more  secure  spots  in  England,  while 
the  population  should  be  largely  evacuated.  If  not,  then 
the  civil  population  should  be  ready  to  proceed  to  vast 
underground  shelters  that  are  to  be  constructed  to  serve 
as  garages  in  normal  times.  This  whole  proposition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  open  to  the  gravest  objections;  it  could  certainly 
never  be  approved — even  in  theory — without  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  study.  This  course,  moreover,  leaves 
altogether  out  of  account  the  blow  to  prestige  and  to 
national  moral  resulting  from  the  flight  of  the  organs  of 
government.  This  in  itself  is  no  light  matter.  As  a  more 
general  objection  it  must  be  urged  that  the  dislocation  of 
the  daily  routine  of  an  urban  population  of  some  millions 
of  inhabitants  by  being  forced  to  live  underground  “  for 
some  days  ”  might  end  in  chaos  and  the  breakdown  of 
everyday  existence,  if  not  in  actual  starvation.  It  has 
already  been  found  that  the  hardy  tribesmen  of  the  North- 
West  frontier  of  India  have  been  unable  to  hold  out  when 
thus  attacked  by  air  and  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  vast 
caverns  that  abound  in  their  mountains.  The  disorganisa¬ 
tion  of  their  daily  life  has  sufficed  to  bring  about  their 
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submission.  How  much  more  would  a  highly  delicate 
organism  like  the  population  of  London,  so  largely  depen¬ 
dent  on  its  daily  work  for  its  livelihood,  withstand  an 
ordeal  which  the  primitive  Pathan  has  failed  to  survive? 
If  further  details  were  required  to  bear  out  this  view  it 
might  suffice  to  draw  attention  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  feeding  a  troglodyte  population  of  millions;  and  what 
of  the  problems  of  sewerage  and  heating  these  gigantic 
shelters?  The  lessons  of  the  East  End  of  London  in 
September,  1917,  are  there  for  all  to  study.  But  there  are 
even  greater  difficulties  to  the  alternative  scheme  of 
abandoning  London.  To  evacuate  such  a  great  city  would 
be  virtually  impossible  under  modern  conditions.  The 
food  supply  of  the  country  could  not  be  reorganised  so 
rapidly  or  so  completely  as  to  stand  such  a  strain.  The 
housing  of  millions  is  no  light  matter.  Lastly,  there  are 
two  objections  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  First, 
London  is  a  food-distributing  centre  of  vital  importance  to 
the  whole  South  of  England.  Deptford,  for  instance, 
alone  possesses  more  refrigerating  accommodation  for  im¬ 
ported  meat  than  any  British  port  except  Birkenhead.  As 
a  result  of  the  desertion  of  London  millions  might  be  in 
danger  of  ultimate  starvation.  Then  there  is  the  further 
obstacle  in  that  London  has  become,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  as,  a  great  centre  of  industry  which  must  supply 
a  large  proportion  of  indispensable  material  for  our  com¬ 
batant  services.  The  aircraft  industry  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  new  industrial  zone  of  London.  Such,  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  situation  as  it  was  found  to  be  at  the  close 
of  the  Great  War,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  its  peculiarities 
are  being  simplified  by  the  passage  of  time. 

The  protection  of  small  towns  must  fall  in  with  the 
scheme  for  national  defence  as  a  whole.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  much  easier  matter  to  adopt  passive  defensive  measures 
for  the  protection  of  a  small  town  of  little  industrial  impor¬ 
tance.  The  instance  of  Dunkirk,  which  suffered  severely 
from  air  attacks  during  the  Great  War,  is  not  without 
interest.  In  the  case  of  this  port  of  about  40,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  it  was  found  feasible  to  minimise  the  effects  of  air¬ 
craft  attack  by  the  use  of  smoke  clouds  and  balloon  aprons, 
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while  the  population  grew  expert  in  taking  cover  at  the 
sound  of  well-organised  alarm  signals  in  bombproof 
shelters.  The  latter  were  mostly  situated  in  the  old  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  were  individually  of  moderate  size  and  so 
situated  that  the  population  could  reach  their  refuges 
with  the  minimum  of  delay.  So  Dunkirk  managed  to 
struggle  through  the  War.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
this  fact  is  clear.  Bombproof  shelters  must  be  close  to  the 
residences  or  workshops  of  the  people  whom  they  are 
designed  to  protect;  their  entrances  must  be  such  as  to 
avoid  a  stampede  of  those  trying  to  enter;  they  must  be 
of  moderate  size.  These  conditions  do  not  accord  with 
the  proposal  for  the  erection  of  monster  garages  under 
the  London  parks. 

The  construction  of  shelters  leads  naturally  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  rendering  these  gasproof.  Much 
has  recently  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  employment 
of  gas  bombs  in  the  attack  on  towns.  Nevertheless,  there 
does  not  exist  any  real  degree  of  unanimity  among  either 
scientists  or  chemical  warfare  experts  as  to  this  form  of 
attack  being  either  truly  practicable  or  effective.  The 
probability  is  that  the  dangers  of  such  gas  attacks  have 
been  somewhat  exaggerated.  Nevertheless,  the  prospect 
of  gas  bombs  being  employed  in  aerial  warfare  appears  to 
be  growing.  During  the  Great  War  the  hostile  aviation 
service  pinned  its  faith  to  the  high  explosive  projectile; 
but  this  practice  might  well  be  modified,  and  it  seems  wiser 
to  anticipate  that  a  future  attack  might  employ  both 
kinds  of  bombs  alternately.  Preparation  should  conse¬ 
quently  be  made  to  withstand  both  forms  of  attack. 

The  weapons  with  which  the  defence  of  a  great  city  could 
meet  the  bombing  attacks  need  but  little  discussion  The 
fast,  single-seater  aeroplane  is  unquestionably  the  ideal 
instrument  for  the  defeat  of  the  heavier  bombing  machine. 
Fixed  defences  of  balloon  aprons,  as  well  as  devices  such  as 
smoke  clouds,  will  chiefly  be  used  in  the  case  of  much  smaller 
objectives  where  the  attack  must  descend  in  order  to 
obtain  accuracy  of  aim.  Anti-aircraft  artillery  proved  its 
value  against  the  slower  Zeppelin,  which  never  attacked 
London  at  a  much  greater  altitude  than  11,000  feet.  Sub- 
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sequently  against  the  Gotha  the  artillery  barrage  was  once 
more  moderately  effective.  But,  in  the  case  of  faster 
bombing  machines  flying  at  15,000  feet  altitude  and  more, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  utility  of  the  gun  has  not  vastly 
decreased.  In  addition,  there  is  the  short  life  of  modern 
high  velocity  ordnance,  such  as  is  used  in  the  defence  of 
cities,  to  take  into  account.  As  it  is,  in  September,  1917, 
the  result  of  firing  continuous  barrages  night  after  night 
at  the  attacking  Gothas  caused  so  great  an  erosion  of  the 
gun  barrels  that  charges  had  to  be  decreased,  with  the 
result  that  the  barrages  were  placed  at  a  lower  altitude. 
The  consumption  of  ammunition  also  attained  such  a  scale 
as  to  threaten  a  shortage.  Lastly,  there  is  the  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  mass  of  debris  of  exploded  shell — not  to 
mention  such  unexploded  projectiles — falling  back  on  the 
town  it  is  proposed  to  protect. 

The  efficiency  of  the  defence  must  depend  very  largely 
on  the  rapidity  and  certainty  in  the  control  of  its 
aeroplanes.  This  result  can  only  be  secured  by  almost 
instantaneous  transmission  of  information  by  skilled  use 
of  searchlight  and  of  gun  to  light  up  and  indicate  the  target 
to  the  defending  aircraft.  This  part  of  the  existing  de¬ 
fence  scheme  of  London  seems  based  on  sure  foundations, 
and  admirable  results  are  to  be  expected  from  our  present 
organisation  which,  in  a  less  complete  form,  was  actually 
tested  in  the  Great  War  with  success. 

Two  considerations,  however,  seem  to  present  them¬ 
selves.  How  far  is  the  controlling  personnel  of  the  defence 
adequate  either  in  numbers  or  in  resources  to  undergo  the 
test  of  supreme  vigilance  and  instant  readiness  for  action 
over  a  long  period  of  time  ?  In  this  respect  the  Great  War 
cannot  be  held  up  as  a  standard  for  the  future.  It  has  to 
be  recognised  that  wa/r  conditions  promise  to  become 
far  more  exacting  and  far  more  complex  than  the  recent 
four-day  test  of  the  London  defences.  Mistakes  were 
made  in  1915-1918  under  war  conditions,  and  these  may 
well  recur;  erroneous  identification  of  attacking  and 
defending  aircraft  were  not  unknown — far  from  it.  The 
task  is  not  likely  to  be  growing  easier.  Secondly,  would  it 
not  be  better  for  the  Observer  Corps,  on  whom  so  much 
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depends,  to  be  given  a  military  status?  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  as  Special  Constables,  they  may  not  be  regarded 
by  an  enemy  as  non-combatants  engaged  in  active  opera¬ 
tions.  If  so,  then  they  are  liable  to  be  shot  if  caught;  or 
reprisals  of  another  kind  might  be  provoked.  The  latter 
possibility  should  be  excluded  in  a  type  of  warfare  which 
already  at  bottom  verges  on  methods  of  barbarism. 

Lastly,  there  remains  to  be  considered  the  question  of 
policy  that  must  underlie  the  organisation  of  the  aerial 
defence  of  Britain  and  of  London  in  particular.  This 
matter  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  pith  of  the  problem. 
If  London  be  exposed  to  such  attack  as  the  protagonists 
of  the  air  warfare  of  the  future  maintain,  then  there  would 
appear  little  reason  for  the  country  continuing  to  expend 
millions  on  those  branches  of  fleets  and  armies  which  may 
never  obtain  a  chance  of  ever  demonstrating  their  possible 
utility  in  a  European  or  world-wide  conflict.  Without 
going  so  far,  there  must  exist  some  definite  and  logical 
principles  on  which  the  needs  of  the  three  defence  services 
can  be  co-ordinated  on  a  rational  basis.  Some  scheme 
should  be  found  according  to  which  it  may  be  feasible 
to  distribute  the  energy  and  moneys  that  are  being  ex¬ 
pended  on  our  Defence  Services.  The  older  Services 
may  chafe,  but  it  is  rapidly  becoming  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  it  may  be  much  longer  justifiable  to  create  and 
maintain  expensive  engines  of  warfare  to  meet  every 
hypothetical  contingency  of  the  future.  Each  fighting  Ser¬ 
vice  will  eventually  have  to  learn  to  fall  into  its  proper 
place  in  a  new  order  of  things,  and  to  co-operate  not  only 
in  word  but  in  deed  in  a  well-considered  scheme  of 
National  Defence. 

A  dispassionate  review  of  the  position  thus  tends  to 
prove  that  the  defence  of  London  by  air  must  become 
a  cornerstone  of  our  national  defence  policy.  If  so,  all 
measures  of  security  must  fall  into  line  with  this  thesis. 
Again,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  true  form  of  protection  for 
the  metropolis  lies  in  obviating  the  effects  of  attack  by  early 
offence.  If  so,  then  the  air  forces  selected  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital  may  find  employment  elsewhere.  The 
danger  of  systematic  and  devastating  attacks  will  thus  be 
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greatly  reduced.  It  may  be  that  the  liability  of  London 
to  be  bombed  may  finally  reduce  itself  to  the  incidence  of 
minor  sporadic  raids.  To  protect  ourselves  against  this 
form  of  attack  must  be  the  object  of  our  defence  policy. 

Secondly,  if  it  be  admitted  that  London  is  exposed  even 
to  these  minor  forms  of  air  attack,  then  the  whole  question 
must  be  fairly  and  publicly  faced.  The  population  of 
London  should  be  informed  of  the  risks  it  runs  in  air  war¬ 
fare,  and  measures  must  be  openly  taken  to  meet  the  new 
situation.  It  would,  of  course,  be  ipipossible  for  a  single 
Government  Department  to  undertake  the  initiation  of  any 
such  great  scheme  of  defence.  It  would  need  the  united 
influence  of  the  highest  authorities  and  skilled  advice  of 
many  administrative  services  to  carry  through  any  plan  for 
safeguarding  the  civil  population  of  London.  This  task 
could  only  be  undertaken  by  some  body  entitled  the  Lon¬ 
don  Defence  Commission,  on  which  Government  Depart¬ 
ments,  fighting  services  and  civil  authorities  must  in  some 
form  or  another  find  representation.  Since  the  total  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  population  appears  to  rest  on  a  dangerous 
and  perhaps  unattainable  ideal;  since  the  advisability  of 
the  construction  of  gigantic  shelters  may  be  questioned,  if 
only  on  the  count  of  expense,  the  next  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  utilise  for  defence  purposes  such  facilities  as  are  at 
hand.  Underground  shelters  exist  or  can  be  improved; 
there  are  fire-fighting  services  to  be  organised ;  police  forces 
to  be  adapted  and  supplemented ;  anti-gas  personnel  to  be 
enrolled ;  a  system  of  public  warnings  to  be  instituted :  in 
fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  experiences  of 
1917-18  in  London  to  reconstruct  a  useful  framework 
which  only  needs  gradual  elaboration  and  completion  to 
meet  changed  conditions  of  future  air  defence.  The  old 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations  contain  all  the  legal 
powers  that  are  required  for  these  purposes.  That  this 
scheme  is  ideal  no  sane  person  will  dare  to  assert.  But, 
if  nothing  is  done,  there  arises  the  immeasurable  risk  of 
a  stampede  out  of  London  of  a  panic-stricken  population. 
One  or  two  London  railway  stations  beheld  the  germs  of 
such  in  September,  1917. 

Lastly,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  future  air  fighting 
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may  entail  wastage  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  If  the 
permanent  air  forces  that  first  come  into  conflict  are  used 
up  in  the  opening  phases  of  a  campaign,  then  the  war  will 
undoubtedly  be  continued  by  older  machines,  slower  com¬ 
mercial  planes,  and  the  product  of  the  aviation  industry 
manned  by  war-time  pilots  who  may  not  show  the  endur¬ 
ance  or  skill  of  the  “  first  line  ”  aviator.  The  defence  of 
Britain  must  unquestionably  gain  from  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  even  if  the  problem  be  not  wholly  solved  and  the 
risk  of  attack  completely  eliminated.  The  position  might 
then  more  closely  resemble  that  of  1917-18.  So  the 
measures  of  defence  could  never  be  relaxed. 

Such  are  the  deductions  that  seem  to  be  evoked  by  the 
recent  air  manoeuvres  when  these  are  regarded  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  lessons  of  1914-18.  If  there  be  one  final 
conclusion  of  a  quite  general  nature  that  might  be  put 
forward,  it  is  that  another  European  War  must  be  avoided 
at  all  costs.  Since  the  war  of  1870  every  campaign  has 
shown  the  modern  industrial  state  to  be  ill-adapted  to  with¬ 
stand  the  evil  results  of  war.  Since  it  has  become  the  place 
of  the  factory  wage-earner  to  feed  the  ranks  of  armies  in 
addition  to  the  agricultural  worker,  the  navvy,  or  even 
the  frontiersman,  the  economic  life  of  civilised  nations  has 
been  convulsed  in  increasing  measure  by  war.  Now  in¬ 
dustry  itself  appears  to  be  taking  its  revenge  by  producing 
weapons  of  a  potency  for  destruction  so  great  that  a  war 
threatens  to  end  in  the  wholesale  suicide  of  modern  civili¬ 
sation.  Certain  it  is  that  aerial  warfare,  such  as  is  even 
now  being  considered  possible,  must  end  in  a  universal 
cataclysm.  And  should  Europe  survive  a  struggle,  in 
which  promiscuous  bombing  of  great  cities  may  form  a 
leading  feature,  there  must  be  left  behind  a  legacy  of 
ferocious  hatred  between  nations  beside  which  all  the 
lamentable  consequences  of  the  Great  War  must  sink  into 
insignificance. 
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By  Major  E.  W.  Polson  Newman 

The  new  Republic  of  Finland  is  now  about  to  celebrate 
the  eleventh  anniversary  of  her  independence,'  which  was 
proclaimed  on  December  6th,  1917,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  Finnish  people. 
Although  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Finns  obtained 
their  independence  are  now  a  matter  of  history,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  them  in  mind  when  viewing  the  changed 
conditions  prevailing  in  Finland  to-day. 

For  centuries  the  Finns  had  led  a  nationally  conscious 
life,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  Finland  was 
still  united  with  the  Russian  Empire.  The  Finns  were, 
however,  convinced  that  the  top-heavy  structure  of 
Imperial  Russia  could  not  successfully  resist  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  superior  and  more  up-to-date  forces,  or  survive 
the  economic  strain  of  war  on  a  great  scale;  and  they 
believed  that  Russia  could  not  avoid  an  internal  revo¬ 
lution.  In  the  Great  War,  therefore,  they  looked  for  the 
realisation  of  their  hopes.  The  War  seriously  affected 
the  economic  life  of  Finland  as  a  dependent  Grand 
Duchy,  and  the  country  could  not  but  suffer  from  having 
to  accept  the  Russian  paper  currency  at  its  face  value, 
and  from  the  general  requisition  of  food  supplies  and  other 
material  needed  for  the  supply  and  equipment  of  the 
Russian  armies.  But,  although  these  hardships  were  far 
from  being  appreciated  at  the  time,  especially  as  they 
had  to  be  endured  for  the  benefit  of  a  dominating  race 
which  was  heartily  disliked  by  every  patriotic  Finn,  they 
have  proved  to  be  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  country. 
Agriculture  and  industry  received  a  great  stimulus,  and 
necessity  became  the  encouragement  to  enterprise  in  direc¬ 
tions  hitherto  unexploited.  The  Finns  were  quick  to 
realise  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  industrial  ex¬ 
perience  gained  during  the  Great  War,  and  from  the 
increase  of  their  productive  power;  and  they  only  needed 
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to  secure  their  independence  as  a  sovereign  state  in  order 
to  put  these  efforts  to  the  best  advantage  for  their  own 
people  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  Imperial  Russia. 
Naturally  the  Finns  hoped  for  the  overthrow  of  Russia, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  easily  understood  that,  during  their 
period  of  waiting,  their  sympathies  were  inclined  towards 
the  Central  Powers.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Russian 
revolution,  when  the  Kerensky  Government  was  set  up, 
Finland  recovered  her  right  of  autonomy,  and  the  Finnish 
Diet,  which  had  lost  most  of  its  powers  in  1914  owing  to 
efforts  to  Russianise  the  country,  was  again  convoked. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Diet  came  into  conflict  with 
the  Petrograd  Government,  and  was  dissolved;  and  by 
the  time  the  new  Diet  met  in  December,  1917,  affairs  in 
Russia  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  Bolshevist 
regime^  which  was  rapidly  developing,  found  no  sympathy 
in  the  Finnish  Chamber.  Finland  chose  this  moment  to 
declare  her  independence,  which  was  then  recognised  by 
the  Governments  of  Russia,  Germany,  Sweden  and 
France. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  following  year,  after  a  san¬ 
guinary  struggle  with  Bolshevism  in  which  the  Red  forces 
were  utterly  routed,  that  Finland  could  really  be  regarded 
as  a  free  and  independent  state.  No  sooner  had  Finnish 
independence  been  proclaimed  than  certain  radical  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  population,  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
most  evil  elements  in  Russia,  made  a  supreme  attempt  to 
suck  Finland  into  the  whirlpool  in  which  Russia  was 
being  engulfed.  Red  Guards,  with  a  good  stiffening  of 
Russian  troops,  with  Russian  instructors  and  supplied  with 
Russian  arms,  ammunition  and  material,  wxre  formed  in  all 
the  chief  centres,  and  Finland  was  rapidly  converted  into 
a  state  of  anarchy  closely  resembling  that  prevailing  across 
her  eastern  frontier.  By  January,  1918,  the  Reds  carried 
matters  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  Government  had  to  take 
desperate  measures*  The  already  existing  White  Guards 
were  officially  legalised,  and  definite  resistance  was  offered 
to  the  forces  of  revolution  which  were  menacing  the 
civilisation  and  very  existence  of  the  country.  The  Reds 
occupied  the  south  and  south-west,  including  Helsinki, 
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Turku,  Tampere  and  Viipuri*  (by  far  the  most  prosperous 
part  of  the  country),  while  the  White  Guards  held  Central 
and  North  Finland.  There  followed  a  most  desperate 
struggle,  in  which  the  Red  forces  were  driven  across  the 
Russian  frontier  with  heavy  casualties  in  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  guns  and 
great  quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores.  Although  this 
successful  conflict  with  the  Reds  was  supremely  important 
to  Finland,  it  is  .scarcely  realised  in  other  countries  that 
the  Finns  also  performed  a  very  significant  service  to 
Europe  by  definitely  closing  one  important  door  against 
the  forces  of  Red  revolution,  which  threatened  to  burst 
westward  and  carry  everything  before  them. 

These  last  eleven  years  have  been  eventful  ones  for 
this  new  sovereign  State,  whose  remarkable  progress  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  most  sig^nificant  features  of  the  last 
decade.  The  Finns  are  studious,  eager  to  acquire  the 
latest  information,  and  very  nationally  minded.  They  are 
slow  and  deliberate,  industrious,  not  very  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  life,  thrifty  and  very  democratic  in  their  ideas. 
Their  sense  of  humour  is  heavy,  and  what  pleasures  they 
take  they  seem  to  take  rather  seriously.  The  Finnish 
national  character  is  largely  influenced  by  the  attitude  of 
the  people  to  Russia  and  everything  Russian;  and  there 
was  a  note  of  tragedy,  mingled  with  pride  and  hope,  in 
the  w'ords  of  President  Relander  to  me,  as  we  sat  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Finnish  nation  in  what  was  once  the  palace 
of  the  Tsars  in  Helsinki  (Helsingfors).  “The  Finnish 
character,”  he  said,  “  as  you  see  it  to-day  is  the  outcome 
of  centuries  of  adversity.”  First  under  Sweden  and  then 
under  Russia,  the  Finns  have  trod  a  thorny  path  ever  since 
the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  geographical  position  of  their 
country  made  it  for  centuries  the  cockpit  of  Northern 
Europe.  Hence  Finland  has  produced  a  virile  race  with 
staunch  qualities  and  well-defined  characteristics,  which 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  difficult  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  people  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth 
century. 

Besides  being  scrupulously  honest,  the  Finns  are  very 

(i)  In  Swedish:  Helsingfors,  Abo,  Tammerfors  and  Viborg. 
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sincere  and  outspoken.  When  a  Finn  promises  to  do  a 
thing  he  does  it;  and  when  he  says  a  thing  he  means  it. 
He  wastes  no  time  or  words  on  superficial  politenesses, 
but  his  utterances  represent  truly  what  he  thinks  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  they  find  favour  with  the  listener. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Finns  are  reliable  in  a  marked 
degree,  although  their  conception  of  time  is  scarcely  in 
keeping  with  this  quality.  They  have  an  unusual 
capacity  for  collaboration,  and  prefer  to  put  their  heads 
together  to  arrive  at  decisions  rather  than  to  confer  and 
leave  the  decision  to  a  representative  superior.  In  the 
government  of  the  country  they  have  a  great  liking  for 
committees,  and  the  administrative  officials  co-operate  in 
a  remarkable  way.  The  co-operative  movement,  which 
is  probably  more  successful  and  more  advanced  in  Fin¬ 
land  than  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  is  an  example 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Finns  to  achieve  the  best  results 
from  united  effort.  The  people  are  naturally  suited  to 
such  a  system,  by  which  they  produce  better  results  than 
they  would  by  independent  endeavour.  The  Finnish 
conception  of  liberty  differs  widely  from  that  prevailing 
in  England,  the  Finn  viewing  it  in  a  national  sense,  while 
the  Englishman  regards  it  from  the  individual  stand¬ 
point.  For  this  reason  the  Finnish  nation  has  achieved 
a  considerable  degree  of  consolidation,  which  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  class  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Living  and  working  as  one  entity,  the  Finns 
find  power  in  unity  and  cohesion,  while  Englishmen  have 
the  tendency  only  to  unite  on  the  event  of  some  national 
crisis.  Yet  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  British  and 
Finnish  mentalities  are  very  similar.  English  ways  and 
methods,  which  in  many  countries  are  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
understood,  find  favour  in  Finland,  and  the  calm,  dis¬ 
passionate  outlook  of  the  average  Finn  is  very  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  thinking  Englishman.  But  while  edu¬ 
cation,  in  so  far  as  the  term  is  used  to  imply  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  has  reached  a  higher  average  standard 
in  Finland  than  it  has  in  this  country,  the  Finns  have  not 
yet  reached  our  level  in  the  application  of  knowledge  in 
their  national  system.  Yet  they  have  introduced  a  form 
of  government  based  on  the  most  modern,  democratic 
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foundations,  they  are  developing  their  natural  resources 
on  the  best  economic  and  scientific  lines;  and  they  are 
organising  their  industries  so  as  to  ensure  the  greatest 
output  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  oif  labour. 
Electricity,  generated  from  the  abundant  sources  of  water 
power,  plays  an  ever  increasing  part  in  the  life  of  indus¬ 
trial  Finland;  agriculture,  of  which  forestry  forms  a  very 
important  part,  is  closely  supervised  by  the  Government 
with  a  view  to  the  country’s  future;  and  legislation  pro¬ 
tects  the  interests  of  Finland’s  natural  resources.  In 
few  countries  do  the  workers  live  under  such  favourable 
conditions.  There  has  been  no  unemployment  for  many 
years,  there  is  little  illiteracy,  and  the  cities  have  no 
slums.  By  means  of  education,  technical  instruction  and 
the  co-operative  movement,  the  status  of  the  workers  has 
been  raised  to  a  very  high  standard,  while  woman  and 
child  welfare  is  receiving  scientific  attention  on  the  most 
up-to-date  lines.  The  position  of  woman  is  a  striking 
feature  of  the  Finnish  social  system,  and  the  women’s 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  country  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  men.  The  Lotta  Svard,  an 
organisation  attached  to  the  Civic  Guards,  which  deals 
with  the  clothing  and  equipment  of  the  troops,  besides 
attending  to  their  feeding  during  manoeuvres,  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  women. 

The  peasants,  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  are  renowned  for  their  high  intellectual  capacity. 
They  study  political  questions  in  a  most  objective  way, 
taking  the  newspapers  of  their  political  opponents  as 
well  as  those  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong,  and  they 
spend  the  long  winter  evenings  in  enlarging  their  know¬ 
ledge,  not  only  of  what  concerns  their  own  country  but 
also  of  world  affairs  in  general.  While  their  knowledge 
of  Finland  is  profound,  their  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
is  considerable.  While  visiting  the  homestead  of  a  small 
farmer  near  Porvoo  (Borga)  I  was  more  than  surprised  to 
find  that  he  possessed  a  library  of  over  three  hundred 
volumes,  most  of  which  dealt  with  serious  subjects,  and 
many  of  which  were  translations  of  foreign  works.  The 
Finnish  peasant  is  conservative  in  one  way,  and  yet  not 
in  another.  Although  he  prefers  the  more  or  less  primi- 
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tive  life  on  the  farms  in  Finland,  he  admires  the  more 
modern  system  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  which  he 
finds  on  emigration  to  America,  On  return  to  Finland, 
however,  he  resumes  his  old  life,  and  has  no  respect  for 
wealth  in  his  native  country,  a  tendency  possibly  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  lakes  and  surroundings  generally, 
which  cannot  but  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  people  who 
dwell  in  their  midst.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  conservative 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lives,  he  seems  to  adapt  himself 
easily  to  modern  agricultural  improvements  and  to  any 
new  invention  which  is  likely  to  contribute  to  his  success 
and  efficiency.  Perhaps  the  co-operative  society  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  anything  else  towards  this  end,  and  it 
has  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Finnish  farmer,  who 
obtains  better  prices  for  his  produce  than  he  otherwise 
would,  and  is  encouraged  to  increase  his  financial  return 
by  payment  based  on  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Fin¬ 
land  is  practically  governed  by  the  peasants  for  the 
peasants,  and  the  fact  that  the  Finns  are  essentially  a 
highly  educated  peasant  nation  seems  to  have  prevented 
any  class  distinctions  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  great  wealth 
and  comparatively  no  poverty,  has  greatly  contributed 
to  that  quality  of  solidarity  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

The  fact  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  average  Finn 
is  alcohol,  which  incites  him  to  perpetrate  the  more  serious 
crimes,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  prohibition  policy. 
While  some  claim  that  crime  has  decreased  since  pro¬ 
hibition  was  introduced,  others  assert  that  the  evil  results 
of  “bootlegging  ”  have  produced  the  opposite  result.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  crime  statistics  have  been 
influenced  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  prohibition 
laws,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  peasants  drink 
less  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  liquor.  I  should 
say  that  the  less  the  Finns  drink  the  better,  but  the  present 
system,  which  is  not  carried  out  effectively,  leads  to  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  law  even  by  those  who  ought  to  support  it 
by  their  personal  example.  It  seems  that  some  form  of 
liquor  control  would  be  more  successful,  but  the  position 
is  such  that  no  political  party  can  oppose  the  prohibition 
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movement  without  losing  its  power  in  the  country,  and  the 
women’s  vote  is  the  determining  factor. 

Owing  to  Finland’s  position  as  a  next-door  neighbour 
of  Soviet  Russia  the  question  of  defence  is  one  which  not 
only  occupies  the  serious  attention  of  the  Government,  but 
also  is  of  special  interest  to  every  Finn  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  The  army,  recruited  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  universal  service,  is  a  military  force  in  the  making, 
which,  thanks  to  a  very  efficient  and  up-to-date  General 
Staff,  is  already  showing  signs  of  substantial  efficiency 
founded  on  the  best  methods  employed  in  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  armies.  The  material  from  which  the  men  are  drawn 
is  first  class,  the  Finnish  non-commissioned  officer  and 
private  soldier  being  very  fine  examples  of  manhood. 
They  are  mentally  and  physically  healthy,  and  their 
national  disposition  is  such  that  military  service  is  not  an 
irksome  duty.  The  officers  may  be  divided  into  two 
grades — those  who  have  received  a  thorough  training 
with  the  Jager  Battalion  that  went  to  Germany  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Finnish  national  movement  in  1915-17, 
and  now  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  military  organisation; 
and  those  who  have  become  officers  since  that  time  and  are 
receiving  their  experience  in  the  new  Finnish  units.  While 
the  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  highly  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  corps  of  officers,  the  latter  are  being  trained  on  a 
thorough  and  carefully  thought-out  system  which  should  in 
time  ensure  a  high  standard  of  military  knowledge.  But 
national  feeling  on  the  matter  of  defence  finds  expression 
chiefly  in  the  Schutzcorps,  or  volunteer  civic  guards,  which 
are  recruited  only  from  the  most  reliable  citizens  and 
occupy  a  very  important  position  in  Finnish  national  life. 
The  training  of  these  volunteer  officers  and  soldiers  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  lines  no  less  advanced  than  those  of  the  army; 
and  the  methods  of  instruction,  especially  the  system  of 
indoor  training  devised  for  the  long  winter  months,  are 
striking  in  their  novelty  and  attraction.  Throughout  Fin¬ 
land  the  Schutzcorps  is  exceedingly  popular,  and  so 
enthusiastic  are  the  people  to  support  its  interests  that 
those  who  cannot  serve  in  its  ranks  contribute  to  its  funds 
in  a  most  generous  way.  During  my  recent  visit  to  Fin¬ 
land  I  was  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing 
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patriotism  which  permeates  the  whole  Finnish  nation. 
Finnish  patriotism  is  not  one  of  the  fine-weather  varieties, 
but  the  kind  that  puts  love  of  country  before  love  of  self, 
and  is  one  of  the  qualities  that  make  nations  great. 

Of  all  the  serious  problems  which  face  the  Finns  in 
working  out  their  own  destiny  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
are  the  language  question  and  that  of  the  under-popula¬ 
tion.  While  it  is  impossible  in  a  few  words  to  describe 
the  history  of  the  Finnish-  and  Swedish-speaking  ele¬ 
ments  and  their  relationships  to  one  another,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Swedish  element  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
towms  and  to  the  south  and  south-west,  and  only  represents 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  Finnish 
element  predominates  in  most  of  the  country  districts  and 
has  become  the  national  language  of  Finland.  Although 
the  Swedish-speaking  Finns  form  a  small  minority  with 
privileges  probably  greater  than  any  other  minority  in 
Europe,  they  consider  that  they  have  a  grievance  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  is  a  perfectly 
natural  situation  in  which  the  Swedes  who  previously 
held  most  of  the  important  positions  in  the  country,  and 
are  now  on  the  decline,  resent  the  growing  influence  of 
the  Finns  and  where  the  former,  rightly  or  wrongly,  find 
grievances  in  the  attitude  and  actions  of  the  latter.  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  these  grievances  are 
unfounded,  but  it  seems  that  the  Swedish  minority  are 
largely  responsible  for  their  own  misfortunes  and  are 
making  a  profound  mistake  in  not  accepting  a  situation 
which  they  cannot  alter.*  The  generous  policy  of  the 
Finnish-speaking  people  in  this  question  is  almost  without 
parallel,  but  the  Swedish  minority  have  not  yet  realised 
that  their  true  interests  lie  in  co-operation  with  the 
majority,  and  prefer  to  resort  to  propaganda  in  their 
attempt  to  resist  a  movement  which  is  the  outcome  of 
national  evolution.  Although  there  is  this  difference  of 

(i)  The  more  extreme  elements  of  the  Swedish  Party  have  pursued  a 
policy  both  at  home  and  abroad  which  places  the  language  question  before 
the  fundamental  interests  of  Finland  as  a  whole ;  and  by  so  doing  have 
proved  themselves  quite  unfit  to  hold  many  positions  of  responsibility  for 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  eligible.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  many 
of  these  extreme  Swedes  are  only  removed  by  few  generations  from  pure 
Finnish  peasant  stock. 
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language  there  is  complete  unity  of  culture  and  nationality, 
so  that,  without  a  knowledge  of  either  language,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  It  is  a 
question  to  be  settled  by  time  alone,  and  one  in  which 
legislative  measures  are  at  present  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Finnish  is  destined 
to  be  the  language  of  Finland  in  spite  of  the  linguistic 
isolation  which  this  entails. 

The  other  problem  of  under-population  is  one  which 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  observer  who 
penetrates  any  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
While  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of  Finland  are 
concentrated  in  the  south  and  south-west  provinces  of 
Uusimaa,  Turku,  Vaasa  and  Viipuri,^  the  remaining  third 
is  scattered  over  an  area  nearly  three  times  as  great. 
Whereas  the  population  per  square  mile  in  the  Province 
of  Uusimaa  (Nyland)  is  105.8,  it  is  only  6.0  in  the  Northern 
Province  of  Oulu  (Uleaborg),  which  is  almost  as  large  as 
all  the  other  provinces  combined.  In  the  northern  districts 
it  is  possible  to  motor  for  long  distances  without  seeing 
any  sign  of  human  habitation,  and  even  in  Central  Finland 
It  is  not  unusual  to  travel  for  many  miles  without  meeting 
a  human  being.  But  the  fact  which  stands  out  in  all 
statistics  is  that  the  total  population  of  Finland  is  only 
26.4  per  square  mile.  This  is  a  serious  consideration  for 
the  Finns  who  possess  large  tracts  of  undeveloped  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  north,  and  need  more  man-power  for  the 
defence  of  a  country  which  is  nearly  three  times  the  size 
of  England.  The  population  question  is  one  which  the 
Finnish  Government  will  have  to  face  sooner  or  later 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  Northern  Province  of  Oulu 
(Uleaborg)  and  to'  ensure  that  the  utmost  benefit  is 
derived  from  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

Finland’s  chief  source  of  wealth  is  her  timber,  and 
almost  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  is 
wholly  or  mainly  dependent  on  the  timber  industry,  which 
is  of  special  importance  in  Finland’s  foreign  trade. 
Although  the  Finns  have  lost  their  principal  market, 
Russia,  they  have  more  than  made  up  for  that  loss  by 
extending  their  commercial  relations  in  Europe,  the  Far 

(i)  In  Swedish  Nyland,  Abo,  Vasa  and  Viborg. 
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East,  and  the  American  Continent.  Moreover,  the  volume 
of  Finland’s  foreign  trade  is  showing  a  steady  tendency 
to  increase,  and  Great  Britain  is  one  of  her  chief  cus¬ 
tomers.  About  40  per  cent,  of  Finland’s  total  exports  find 
their  way  to  British  ports,  the  greater  proportion  of  which 
consists  of  timber  and  wood  products ;  but,  while  England 
is  Finland’s  best  customer,  our  export  trade  to  Finland 
falls  very  short  of  what  one  might  have  reason  to  expect. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  enjoy  Finnish  commercial  good¬ 
will  and  financial  friendship,  and  that  there  does  exist  in 
Finland  a  desire  for  high-class  goods  and  a  readiness  to 
spend.  But  British  firms  do  not  exert  themselves  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  Finnish  wants,  and  they  do  not  send  to  the  country 
suitable  or  sufficient  representatives.  In  some  cases  they 
appoint  sub-agents  under  Stockholm,  which  offends 
Finnish  susceptibilities,  while  in  other  cases  men  are 
chosen  owing  to  their  knowledge  of  Russian  and  Russian 
methods  for  work  in  a  country  which  has  just  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  Russian  domination.  Neither  course  is  likely 
to  lead  to  good  results.  Finnish  merchants  complain 
that  British  manufacturers  expect  to  be  approached 
from  the  Finnish  side,  and  make  no  effort  on  their  part 
to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  market.  For  every  British  com¬ 
mercial  traveller  in  Finland  there  are  at  least  ten  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  push  their  goods  with  vigour  and  are  success¬ 
ful.  Yet  the  Finns  seem  to  want  to  trade  with  us  and 
prefer  dealing  with  us,  but  are  compelled  to  buy  from 
(Germany  and  America  in  order  to  obtain  the  goods  they 
want,  although  they  would  willingly  pay  up  to  10  per  cent, 
more  to  have  British  goods.  The  superior  attitude  of 
British  firms  is  depriving  them  of  a  ready  market  in  Fin¬ 
land,  and  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  loss 
of  what  must  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  lost  opportunities 
which  have  characterised  British  foreign  trade  since  the 
end  of  the  Great  War. 

Finland  can  look  to  the  future  with  confidence.  Built 
on  sure  foundations  and  relying  on  the  enterprise,  caution 
and  true  patriotism  of  her  men  and  women,  she  should 
steadily  increase  in  prosperity  and  gain  a  high  prestige 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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By  M.  Willson  Disher 

No  truth  is  more  definite  than  the  truth  of  fiction.  While 
you  may  question  the  facts  in  a  biography  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  you  cannot  doubt  Dickens’  word  concern¬ 
ing  Oliver  Twist.  About  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  his¬ 
tory  there  is  very  often  an  air  of  inaccuracy,  since  neither 
their  contemporaries  nor  they  themselves  could  always  be 
quite  certain  what  they  were  up  to.  But  in  a  novel  there 
is  one  mind  to  make  itself  up  for  all  the  rest,  so  that  what 
is  written  is  written.  Even  should  the  why,  the  when,  and 
the  how  of  the  deed  be  in  dispute,  the  deed  itself  is  not  to 
be  denied.  Hamlet  still  commits  his  impossibilities  no 
matter  how  the  textual  critics  may  rage  together. 

Until  now  intelligent  people  have  all  been  agreed  that 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  alter  the  stars  in  their  courses  as  to 
reprieve  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  psycho-analyse  Don  Quixote 
before  he  can  mount  Rosinante.  But  the  directors  of  films 
have  begun  to  change  all  that.  Inversion  of  destiny  now 
awaits  all  the  characters  of  fiction,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
likely  to  happen  if  they  dwell  in  the  hundred  best  books. 
This  is  not  due  to  accident  or  ignorance.  The  idea  is 
now  accepted  that  before  a  classic  can  be  changed  into  a 
film,  the  story,  the  characters,  and  the  setting  must  be 
altered  to  suit  the  camera.  There  was  once  an  attempt  at 
fidelity.  For  a  time  French  “  pictures  ”  dealt  honourably 
by  their  authors  :  the  film  of  Les  Miserables,  in  particular, 
was  almost  meticulously  exact.  But  faithful  films  were 
dull,  and  that  policy  ended.  On  the  other  hand,  profits 
were  made  by  those  which  played  the  wildest  pranks  with 
history,  legend,  or  story. 

The  case  of  John  Barrymore  is  particularly  distressing. 
When  playgoers  saw  him  play  Hamlet  they  respected  him 
as  a  conscientious  actor.  But  when  they  see  his  shadow 
acting  other  famous  roles  on  the  screen,  they  are  almost 
forced  to  pray  for  the  return  of  his  sanity.  When  he 
represents  himself  to  be  Don  Juan,  we  can  only  ask. 
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“Why?”  Surely,  if  a  familiar  name  were  wanted  for  a 
hero  who  goes  through  fire  and  water  to  win  a  blooming 
bride,  Crusoe,  Columbus,  or  Charlie  Peace  would  be  more 
suitable.  Perhaps  you  may  think  the  point  has  been 
missed,  and  that  this  is  a  deliberate  burlesque.  But  the 
proud  pomp  of  the  scenes  (even  though  a  cabaret  is  in¬ 
cluded)  carries  the  glory  of  John  Barrymore’s  invincibility 
in  arms  and  love  beyond  the  relief  of  laughter.  At  climb¬ 
ing  to  fair  ones’  balconies;  at  duelling,  upstairs,  down¬ 
stairs,  and  in  my  lady’s  chamber;  at  escaping  from  a  con¬ 
demned  cell;  at  rescuing  beauty  from  the  torture  chamber; 
at  leaping  with  his  lovely  prize  from  the  tower’s  top;  at 
carrying  her  off  with  a  squadron  in  pursuit ;  at  bowling  all 
the  troopers  from  their  saddles  like  ninepins;  at  making 
love  or  waging  war,  John  Barrymore  is  livelier  than  any 
personage  appearing  in  medicinal  advertisements.  But 
that  “  Barrymore  feeling  ”  stops  at  no  obstacle.  With 
those  pretty  legs  of  his — which  ought  to  be  insured  for  a 
larger  sum  than  any  in  musical  comedy — he  springs  over 
anything  and  everything,  not  excepting  the  rails  before 
the  altar  of  sacred  truth.  He  is,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
a  bounder.  Rushing  up  to  the  illustrious  of  legend  or 
literature,  he  inflicts  himself  upon  them  until  they  seem  to 
be  as  foolish  as  he  is.  If  he  were  to  film  Eric,  or  Little 
by  Little,  all  would  be  well.  Or  even  if  he  employed 
his  whitewash  upon  characters  such  as  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  whose  shades  would  appreciate  such  attention,  no 
great  harm  would  be  done.  But  why  did  he  insist  that 
Don  Juan,  of  all  people,  was  so  keen  on  having  honourable 
intentions?  And  why  should  he  pick  Francois  Villon  as 
a  soul  full  of  the  spirit  of  Samuel  Smiles  and  self-help? 
This  vandalism  demands  no  light  protest.  Providence 
made  Villon  a  rogue  in  order  that  all  rogues  might  hence¬ 
forth  be  able  to  say  ; — 

If  we  call  upon  you,  brothers,  to  forgive. 

You  should  not  hold  our  prayer  in  scorn,  though  we 

Were  slain  by  law ;  ye  know  that  all  alive 

Have  not  wit  to  walk  righteously. 

Villon  was  things  almost  unmentionable.  His  poems  teach 
us  that  he  was  these  things  perforce.  There  runs  through 
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them  a  strain  of  pessimism  too  real  for  vvistfulness,  too  deep 
for  regrets.  But  now,  if  you  please,  we  must  know  that 
Villon  rose  from  the  gutter  to  be  the  counsellor  of  a  king 
and  the  bridegroom  of  a  great  lady. 

Even  the  “  movie  mind  ”  may  turn  when  trod  upon  by 
Barrymore.  But  he  is  an  extreme  case.  The  trouble 
really  arises  when  we  see  the  work  of  a  film  director  whose 
vandalism  is  not  ridiculous.  Barrymore’s  version  of 
Manon  Lescaut  is  not  worth  considering  since  it  is  mainly 
acrobatics  and  swordplay.  But  the  German  version  states 
our  problem.  How  much  of  Prevost’s  “  exemple  terrible 
de  la  force  des  passions”  can  be  illustrated.^  No  one 
should  expect,  for  a  start,  to  see  the  delicacy  of  his  un¬ 
conscious  humour  in  the  pictures.  His  charmingly  pro- 
v’^oking  idea  that  Manon  is  a  sort  of  sugarstick,  bound  to 
be  tasted  by  somebody  or  other  if  left  lying  about,  could 
not  be  made  visible  without  destroying  romance.  What 
is  left  should  be  a  sort  of  erotic  equivalent  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Instead  of  storm  and  desert  island,  there  are  the 
"‘force  des  passions”  and  social  exile.  From  the  wreck 
of  his  hopes  after  Manon  has  him  in  her  spell,  the  C'heva- 
lier  des  Grieux  borrows  the  means  of  livelihood  as 
assiduously  as  the  mariner  ransacked  his  ship.  For  the 
rest,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  taste  whether  the  glamour  of  an 
uninhabited  island  or  of  flesh  clinging  to  flesh  appeals  to 
you  the  more.  .  .  .  Now  forget  Prevost.  Once,  and  for  all, 
the  “pictures”  will  not  illustrate.  Not  a  single  episode 
in  this  film  obeys  his  words.  Nevertheless,  if  you  can 
grant  to  the  camera  absolute  liberty  to  alter  as  fancy 
pleases,  there  is  plenty  of  pleasure  here.  Manon  is  now 
frankly  a  conventional  heroine,  very  much  sinned  against 
and  never  sinning.  Her  misfortunes  arise  rather  irom 
conventional  misunderstandings  than  from  her  amoral 
mind.  Whatever  misdemeanours  she  commits  are  for  love 
of  des  Grieux,  and  the  respectability  of  the  lovers’  union 
is  prevented  only  by  the  conspiracy  of  a  lecherous  old 
marquis,  who  is  really  her  two  wealthy  admirers  rolled  into 
one. 

There  are  yet  more  startling  examples  of  what  film 
intellect  can  do  to  masterpieces  of  words.  When  Murnau 
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laid  violent  hands  on  Tariuffe^  he  tried  to  make  us  forget 
it  was  Moliere’s.  We  are  not  very  willing  to  try,  and  yet 
we  cannot  ignore  a  travesty  that  is  acted  by  Jannings  as 
Tartuffe,  Werner  Kraus  as  Orgon  and  Lil  Dagover  as 
Elmire,  Jannings’  study  of  lecherous  hypocrisy  is,  in  its 
broad,  emphatic  way,  forceful  enough  to  make  us  forget 
all  our  complaints.  There  is  nothing  of  France  or  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  portrait;  it  belongs  to  the 
Germany  of  Diirer.  At  his  first  glance  the  lovely  Elmire 
that  Dagover  gives  us  covers  her  bosom  in  shame;  and 
while  we  laugh  with  him  we  shudder  with  her.  This 
creature’s  lusts  are  monstrous;  when  you  see  him  eat  you 
understand  why  gluttony  was  accounted  a  sin — even  the 
gluttony  of  his  eyes  is  a  crime  against  humanity.  Orgon 
loses  blood  in  his  presence  and  quails.  Elmire  sacrifices 
the  peace  of  her  life  when  she  endures  his  embrace  in  order 
to  expose  him.  That  done,  he  is  beaten — but  this  will  not 
do.  A  hypocrite  so  prodigious  is  not  Tartuffe,  but  a  devil 
in  barely  human  shape  that  must  be  utterly  destroyed.  He 
needed  to  be  set  in  a  mediaeval  story.  Turn,  then,  to 
Jannings  in  Faust. 

Each  age  must  have  its  own  Devil.  Ours  was  on  its 
way  directly  the  bass  in  Gounod’s  opera  began  to  enjoy 
his  part  light-heartedly.  Now  no  more  will  he  cross 
arms,  tap  elbow  with  forefinger  and  cry  “  Ha,  ha !  ”  like 
an  eminent  Victorian.  We  moderns  can  withstand  the 
tempter  in  that  shape.  But  who  could  resist  this  new 
Mephisto  of  the  screen  ?  Lewd  of  eye,  round  of  face,  and 
royally  paunched,  Emil  Jannings  is  the  confidence  man  or 
three-card  trickster  of  the  racecourse  mounted  into  the 
firmament.  Unlike  the  old  Mephisto  who  dandled  glit¬ 
tering  prizes  before  the  learned  doctor’s  eyes,  in  the 
manner  of  a  bold,  bad  sailor  betraying  a  South-Sea  maid, 
this  Devil  beguiles.  First  he  visits  the  town  with  plague; 
then,  while  aged  Faust  is  vainly  concocting  antidotes,  he 
offers  him  curative  powers  in  exchange  for  a  day’s  loan 
of  his  soul.  After  performing  his  miracles,  Faust  is 
stoned.  He  pours  out  a  bowl  of  poison,  but  sees  in  its  shin¬ 
ing  blackness  the  image  of  his  own  youth.  There  are  still 
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several  hours  to  run  and  he  might  just  as  well  receive  the 
full  interest  on  his  loan.  So  Mephisto  jovially  argues, 
and  Faust,  convinced,  mounts  himself  to  scale  Olympus’ 
top.  Travelling  through  the  air  on  the  Devil’s  mantle  he 
is  whirled  over  mountains,  forest,  and  torrent  to  Parma, 
bright  with  bridal  lamps.  Faust  comes  to  earth  as.  an 
Eastern  prince  borne  on  dazzling  white  elephants  and 
served  by  polished  black  slaves.  The  blazing  jewel  he 
presents  blinds  bridegroom  and  court,  while  he  carries 
away  the  bride.  In  the  moment  of  her  yielding  Mephisto 
exacts  the  full  price  of  damnation  throughout  eternity. 
How  boisterously  he  chuckles — nothing  sardonic  here. 

Enchanted  though  these  scenes  of  the  supernatural  are, 
the  pictures  of  life  in  a  German  town  round  about  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  arouse  more  wonder  still.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  as  dreamlike  as  the  roofs  of  Nuremburg  when 
you  look  down  upon  them  from  the  Keep;  and  the  people 
bear  in  their  faces  that  stamp  of  individual  character  which 
is  to  be  noted  in  the  paintings  of  the  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  Emil  Jannings’  Devil  and  Yvette  Guilbert’s 
Martha  are  a  reminder  of  the  sympathy  between  that  age 
and  our  own  time.  People  then  liked  Satan  to  be  comic, 
almost  (but  not  quite)  as  we  do ;  and  there  is  a  hearty  old- 
world  way  about  his  wooing  of  the  buxom  lady  which 
should  make  you  guffaw  as  loudly  as  your  forefathers  did. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  “  movie  mind  ”  triumphs.  Since 
we  had  to  have  a  new  Devil,  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  new 
legend,  since  we  cannot  associate  this  rotund  personage 
with  hell-fire.  Having  an  enormous  capacity  for  lying 
(due  to  our  readiness  to  believe  whatever  we  “  see  with  our 
own  eyes  ”),  the  film  informs  us  that  Faust  was  not  damned. 
When  Marguerite  is  at  the  stake  he  staggers  into  the 
flames,  once  more  an  aged  man,  though  still  young  and 
handsome  in  her  eyes.  Together  their  spirts  mount  into 
the  skies,  while  a  guardian  angel  answers  the  Devil’s  claim 
to  his  bond,  by  saying  “  Faust  is  saved  by  one  word.  That 
word  is — Love.” 

No  story  is  safe  from  such  treatment — not  even  one  so 
unsuitable  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  an  Englishman,  a 
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certain  Mr.  Wetherell,  has  filmed.  How  deeply  we  loved 
this  book  a  thumbed  but  carefully  tended  copy  shows; 
inside  is  a  map  that  w^as  drawn,  strictly  according  to  clues 
in  the  text,  below  a  desk  at  school.  Whatever  failures  and 
penalties  resulted,  Defoe  was  worth  it.  Rather  a  big 
undertaking,  isn’t  it,  to  picture  those  long,  long  thoughts 
on  the  screen  ?  Mr.  Wetherell  went  all  the  way  to  Tobago 
to  shoot  the  right  kind  of  creeks  and  caves,  but  he  should 
have  travelled  not  westwards,  but  backw^ards,  to  reach 
“the  island,’’  and  then  he  w^ould  have  arrived  with  the 
right  sort  of  luggage.  “  Very  useful  ”  it  should  have  been 
— “as,  first,  in  the  carpenter’s  store  I  found  tw^o  or  three 
bags  of  nails  and  spikes,  a  great  screw'- jack,  a  dozen  or  two 
of  hatchets,  and,  above  all,  that  most  useful  thing  called 
a  grindstone.”  These  w  ere  the  sentences  we  gloated  over, 
pages  of  details  about  the  hogshead  of  bread,  the  sprit- 
sailyard,  and  the  mizzen-yard,  the  wet  gunpowder,  and 
the  great  roll  of  sheet  lead,  “  with  all  the  ironwork  I  could 
get.”  This  was  also  Crusoe’s  view  of  the  matter  ;  “  I  had 
everything  so  ready  at  my  hand  that  it  w'as  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  see  all  my  goods  in  such  order,  and  especially  to 
find  my  stock  of  all  necessaries  so  great.”  But  instead  of 
this  “general  magazine  of  all  necessary  things,”  the  film 
Crusoe  surrounds  himself  with  tropical  greengrocery. 
Instead  of  appealing  to  that  peculiar  emotion  in  us  which 
finds  delight  in  watching  roads  taken  up  or  wrecks  ran¬ 
sacked,  Mr.  Wetherell  sentimentalises  at  length  over  the 
death  and  burial  of  the  dog.  Now  Crusoe  himself  was 
very  careless  about  that.  He  would  number  the  gunner’s 
bequests  and  the  runlets  of  rum,  but  not  the  days  of  either 
of  his  dogs.  The  reason  is  plain  enough;  w'e  need  not  go 
to  an  uninhabited  island  to  be  upset  over  the  loss  of  a 
dumb  friend.  It  lacks  the  local  colour  of  the  loss  of  some 
useful  lumps  of  iron. 

Mr.  Wells  also  has  been  translated — which  reminds  me 
that  under  “  Wells,  H.  G.  ”  in  a  bookseller’s  catalogue 
appears  the  entry  :  — ,  Plan  for  Sinking  in  Wastelands 
of  America.  At  first  you  dismiss  this  threat  of  doing 
grievous  bodily  harm  to  one  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects 
as  a  slip.  After  seeing  what  Hollywood  has  done  to 
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Marriage  you  scent  an  intent  diabolical.  Travesty  of 
the  novel  by  the  film  is  what  we  expect,  but  here  is  worse. 
While  aware  that  neither  the  intimately  ordinary  opening 
of  a  Wells  story  nor  the  whirlpool  of  intelligence  that 
brings  it  to  a  close  can  be  screened,  we  may  at  least 
demand  that  his  name  should  not  appear  on  a  label  of  the 
stuff  that  has  made  Hollywood  notorious.  Even  though 
he  does  give  the  taste  of  the  movies  in  such  sentences  as 
“  Came  dawn,  with  the  noise  of  birds,  and  afterwards  a 
little  sleep,”  we  cannot  let  our  Wells  be  sunk  as  low 
as  that. 

“  The  disillusionment  about  marriage  which  had  dis¬ 
covered  Trafford  a  thwarted,  overworked,  and  worried 
man,  had  revealed  Marjorie  with  time  on  her  hands,  super¬ 
abundant  imaginative  energy,  and  no  clear  intimation  of 
any  occupation.”  That  may  be,  more  or  less,  the  gist  of 
the  film,  but  there  its  fidelity  to  the  original  ends.  In  the 
novel  Marjorie  is  full  of  fine  ideas  about  everything,  from 
Bokhara  hangings  to  a  Samuraian  sense  of  duty,  that 
dignify  her  inability  to  consume  her  energy,  “merely  in 
not  spending  money.”  Because  she  is  so  decidedly  worth 
having,  Trafford’s  desire  to  work  for  her  instead  of  man¬ 
kind  seems  right.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  puzzle  affecting 
your  own  future  and  the  future  of  the  world  :  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  his  whole  wife  and  lose  his  soul? 
However  optimistic  Mr.  Wells  may  be  about  transmuting 
Trafford  in  the  fires  of  marriage  from  a  perfectly  good 
scientist  into  a  wealthy  chemist  who  wants  to  “write 
criticism  ”  as  a  hobby,  our  nerve  has  been  badly  shaken. 
In  place  of  this  the  film  tells  a  story  that  is  very  cheap  and 
rather  nasty.  Trafford  is  a  poor  fool  whose  sole  aim  in 
life  is  nothing  more  than  to  make  artificial  rubber  and 
give  the  secret  away.  Marjorie  is  all  “sex  appeal,”  and 
lives  not  so  much  for  dress  as  for  dressing  up  like  a  cross 
between  a  Ziegfeld  Folly  and  a  jeweller’s  dummy.  Her 
“  old  ambition  to  see  Sir  Roderick  Dover  in  her  house  ” 
becomes — by  changing  the  professor  into  a  financier — 
an  unpleasant  exhibition  of  salamandering.  Feeling 
thoroughly  wronged,  Trafford  rushes  off  with  his  retorts 
and  bottle-washer  to  the  Congo  (just  the  place  to  show 
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artificial  rubber  how  to  grow),  where  a  frisky  lion  destroys 
his  entire  stock  of  food  while  looking,  we  suppose,  for  the 
condensed  milk.  Probably  a  tin-opener  held  aloft  and 
a  soft  voice  calling  “  liony-piony  ”  in  the  fashion  of 
Shaw’s  Androcles,  would  have  saved  a  lot  of  trouble. 
But  Trafford  chooses  instead  a  wrestling  match  in  the 
lion-tamer’s  best  manner.  In  consequence  he  becomes  the 
usual  delirious  invalid,  calling  out  the  name  of  “Mar- 
jorir  ”  until  he  finds  she  is  nursing  him  back  to  life. 

lolstoy  has  fared  better;  in  fact,  Resiirrectiou  made 
an  exceptionally  intelligent  film,  although  it  started  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  Nightingales  trilling  while  the  moon 
rises  over  the  barn,  the  cracking  of  sorrel  stalks  as  a  colt 
gallops  from  the  scented  meadow,  the  sound  of  the 
villagers’  arguments  borne  along  the  river — these  give  life 
in  the  book  to  Tolstoy’s  arguments  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  own  land.  .Similarly  the  convicting  of  Maslova 
through  the  impatience  of  judge  and  stupidity  of  jury 
expresses  what  he  thought  of  legal  justice.  Characters 
and  events  exist  in  the  novel  in  order  to  give  tangible 
form  to  theory.  How,  then,  can  Tolstoy  be  filmed?  Bear¬ 
ing  but  this  one  great  difficulty  in  mind,  we  may  well  be 
astonished  at  what  Hollywood  people,  with  Count  Ilya 
Tolstoy  as  their  literary  adviser,  have  accomplished. 
Much,  of  course,  is  altered — but  altered  in  so  intelligent 
a  manner  that  something  of  what  Russia’s  prophet  had  to 
say  survives.  How  Prince  Nekhludoff  becomes  interested 
in  Maslova,  “  half-ward,  half-servant  ”  of  his  aunts,  is 
idealised.  How  he  makes  a  fine  art  of  debauchery  while 
an  officer  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  Tsar  is  also,  but  less 
aptly,  painted  in  bright  colours.  He  returns  to  the  house 
of  his  aunts  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  seducing 
Maslova.  That  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  novel,  which 
takes  no  stern  view  of  their  stolen  joys,  but  blames  the 
state  of  societv  for  the  girl’s  future  misfortunes.  As  a 
melodramatic  short  cut,  however,  this  serves  its  purpose. 
Nothing  more  is  seen  of  her  until  Prince  Nekhludoff  is 
on  the  jury  that  convicts  her.  Though  he  follows  her  to 
Siberia,  she  refuses  his  offer  of  marriage,  because  she 
wishes  him  “  to  work  for  humanity.”  At  first  sight  this 
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may  seem  a  little  strange.  It  is,  however,  as  intelligent 
a  compromise  as  could  be  found,  since  a  statement  that 
the  Prince  would  in  future  order  his  life  according  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  convey  nothing  to  audiences 
of  self-styled  Christians,  In  any  case  Resurrection  marks 
the  day  when  Hollywood  tried  to  find  its  soul.  The 
struggle  is  summed  up  in  the  acting  of  Rod  la  Rocque, 
who,  while  giving  an  excellent  performance  as  Prince 
Nekhludoff  on  the  whole,  could  not  resist  a  few  farcical 
touches  in  a  drunken  scene. 

But  whether  delicately  done  or  clumsily  done,  this 
business  of  altering  the  world’s  store  of  stories  to  suit  the 
picture-maker’s  purpose  is  serious  enough  to  arouse  alarm. 
Yesterday’s  despair  was  that  the  reader  of  elementary 
education  was  so  swamped  with  cheap  publications  that 
he  grew  up  in  ignorance  of  the  bookshelves’  classics. 
To-day’s  despair  is  deeper  by  far.  The  generation  that  is 
growing  up  will  not  merely  be  ignorant :  it  will  have  a  very 
fantastic  idea  that  what  famous  authors  write  is  very  much 
like  what  Hollywoods’  authors  write — only  not  so  good. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  MANCHURIA 
By  George  Leslie  Shaw 

Twenty-two  years’  residence  in  Aniung,  with  exceptional 
opportunities  and  many  channels  for  gaining  knowledge 
of  alfairs  and  conditions  in  Manchuria,  entitle  me,  I 
imagine,  to  claim  some  authority  on  the  problems  which 
emerge  when  the  future  of  Manchuria  is  under  discussion. 
Does  that  future  depend  upon  Japan  It  is  generally 
recognised  that,  as  between  Japan  and  China,  Manchuria 
is  a  “  vital  question.”  Japan’s  action  in  Manchuria  after 
the  war  of  1904-5  has  been  unmistakable  in  its  quality  and 
direction.  No  careful  observer  on  the  spot,  at  least,  has 
been  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  her  policy.  Japan’s 
policy  was  dictated  by  her  needs.  Let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  her  greatest  need  was  not  an  outlet  for  her  surplus 
population.  Japan  has  ample  vacant  spaces  in  her  home¬ 
land.  Japan’s  real  need  was  for  the  raw  materials'  vital 
to  her  industrial  prosperity,  nay,  existence.  Coal,  iron, 
foodstuffs — all  were  urgently  needed,  and  Japan  knew 
enough  about  Manchuria  to  know  that  in  that  vast  province 
— an  area  of  over  330,000  square  miles — there  was  room 
enough  and  to  spare  for  her  surplus  population — potential 
agricultural  products  to  supply  with  ample  foodstuffs  the 
ever-growing  population  of  Japan,  masses  of  mineral 
wealth  waiting  to  be  exploited  to  render  Japan  independent 
of  any  foreign  supplies.  No  one  in  the  West  will  fail  to 
see  that  astute  Japanese  statesmen  saw  in  Manchuria  a 
glittering  prize  to  be  won  by  such  means  and  measures  as 
were  at  their  disposal. 

Unfortunately  there  were  obstacles,  Russia  being  the 
most  formidable.  Russian  forces  occupied  the  province 
during  the  Boxer  rising  in  1900,  and  they  remained  there 
despite  the  Manchurian  Convention  (1902).  Korea  was 
another  obstacle — one  to  be  dealt  with  before  the  greatest 
could  be  attacked.  That  is  another  story.  But  it  is  one 
which  demonstrates  that  Japanese  means  and  measures 
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were  highly  effective.  Indeed,  Korea  is,  in  the  Far  Fast, 
held  up  as  at  once  an  example  of  the  efficiency  of  Japanese 
means  and  measures,  and  a  warning!  It  is  true  that  the 
ancient  Korean  State  was  in  a  derelict  condition,  governed 
by  an  effete  dynasty,  that  her  statesmen  were  corrupt,  that 
her  people  were  untutored  in  modern  ways,  and  that  they 
were  ultra-pacific.  As  our  American  friends  would  say — 
Korea  was  easy  fruit!  For  ten  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904)  Japan  had  slowly  but 
surely  gained  a  stranglehold  on  Korea,  and  was  in  a 
position  before  she  declared  war  to  force  a  treaty  which 
marked  out  Korea  as  a  jumping-off  ground  for  Japanese 
military  operations  against  Russia.  That  treaty  stipulated 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Japanese  forces  at  the  termination 
of  hostilities.  In  defiance  of  treaty  pledges  they  were 
maintained  there,  and  Japan  subsequently  usurped  all 
authority,  political  and  administrative,  and,  finally, 
annexed  in  1910  the  whole  peninsula.  It  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  is  what  I  want  to  emphasise.  In 
the  West  it  is  not  properly  understood  that  Manchuria  now 
is  bounded  by  two  powerful  States  whose  interests, 
political  as  well  as  economic,  have  already  violently 
clashed  in  very  recent  year.s — on  the  North  and  East  by 
Russia,  and  on  the  South,  beyond  the  Yalu  River,  is 
Korea.  Manchuria  at  the  time  Japan  annexed  Korea  was 
but  sparsely  populated,  especially  in  the  North  and  West. 
It  became  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  Japan  that 
she  should  secure  some  very  solid  advantages  from  the 
proximity  of  this  huge  stretch  of  uninhabited  country.  The 
result  of  the  war  left  Japan  in  occupation  of  South  Man¬ 
churia — master  of  Port  Arthur  and  possessor  of  all  the 
territories,  leases,  concessions  Russia  had  gained  by  con¬ 
quest  and  treaty — in  a  word,  the  entire  fruits  of  Russia’s 
activities  in  Manchuria  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
China’s  sovereignty  of  the  soil  hardly  entered  into  the 
questions  argued  about  and  fought  over.  The  Imperial 
Government  at  Peking  had  really  lost  authority,  which, 
so  far  as  any  Chinese  authority  was  exercised,  passed  into 
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the  hands  of  ambitious  soldiers  who  acquired  authority 
in  given  areas,  and  at  their  local  capitals  ignored  or  defied 
the  Central  Government  at  Peking.  The  authority  Peking 
could  not  retain  Jafan  planned  to  acquire  and  exercise. 

Japanese  activity  in  the  years  following  the  war  was 
confined  mainly  to  the  consolidation  of  her  gains,  the 
settlement  of  the  Korean  question,  culminating  later  in 
the  annexation  of  the  entire  country,  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  newly  acquired  Manchurian  railway  system. 
Even  in  those  years — preparatory  we  may  regard  them — 
it  was  obviously  the  ambition  of  the  military  clique  which 
at  that  period  ruled  Japan  to  convert  the  Gulf  of  Pechili 
into  a  Japanese  lake,  and  to  reserve  South  Manchuria  for 
their  own  people,.  This  feverish  activity  on  the  part  of 
Japan  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Peking.  In  1907-8  it  awoke  to  the  importance  of 
Manchuria,  and  made  efforts  to  strengthen  China’s  hold 
on  the  province.  Accordingly  it  placed  at  Mukden  some 
of  its  most  brilliant  statesmen,  amongst  these  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  Taingshao  Yi.  He  swiftly  grasped  the  vital 
importance  of  railways  and  agricultural  development,  and 
gathered  around  him  a  small  but  select  group  of  foreign 
advisers.  Unfortunately  he  had  but  limited  financial 
backing,  but  he  sent  Mr.  Parker,  an  American  expert,  over 
the  whole  of  the  undeveloped  area  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
Parker’s  report  contained  a  prophetic  declaration  that 
Manchuria  would  yet  be  the  granary  of  the  world.  Willard 
Straight,  the  brilliant  young  Consul-General  at  Mukden — 
said  to  be  the  author  of  Senator  Knox’s  neutralisation 
scheme — was  the  sponsor  of  the  Fakumeh  Railway.  These 
proposals  brought  together  the  Russian  Governor  and  the 
Japanese  Governor  in  their  joint  reply  to  Secretary  of 
State  Knox,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  neither  party 
would  brook  interference. 

Prince  Ito,  the  first  Resident  Governor  in  Korea,  was 
assassinated  by  a  Korean  in  Harbin.  He  was  succeeded 
by  General  Terauchi  (later  Count  and  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan)  as  Governor-General  of  Korea  in  October,  1909. 
Prince  Ito  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  a  better  under- 
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standing  with  Russia.  Terauchi  adopted  that  policy.  He 
made  an  agreement  with  Russia  on  the  basis  of  North 
Manchuria  as  an  exclusive  sphere  of  influence  for  Russia 
and  the  South  and  East  for  Japan.  Her  position  being 
thus  strengthened  in  Manchuria,  Japan  used  her  powers 
to  the  utmost.  Naturally  endless  disputes  ensued  with 
China,  the  gravest  being  the  dispute  which  followed  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Antung-Mukden  line  from  a  narrow- 
gauge  military  transport  affair  to  the  standard-gauge 
system.  The  Japan-Korean  agreement  with  China  (1905) 
provided  for  this  reconstruction.  But  money  was  dear 
then  in  Japan,  and  the  appointed  date  was  allowed  to 
lapse.  Suddenly  the  enterprise  was  begun  vigorously. 
The  Chinese  authorities  at  Mukden  very  properly  ob¬ 
jected,  and  there  were  disturbances  all  along  the  line  of 
operations.  But  Japan  was  determined,  and  despatched 
troops  to  several  points.  Japan  formally  told  China  she 
had  decided  to  proceed  with  the  work,  and  it  went  on. 
In  due  course  it  was  completed,  being  opened  for  traffic 
in  November,  1910.  The  great  Yalu  river  bridge  was  the 
next  step  in  the  march  towards  China.  This  bridge,  3,090 
feet  long,  was  officially  opened  in  October,  1912.  I  may 
add  a  personal  note  here.  The  original  plans  for  the 
bridge  made  no  provision  for  a  swing  span.  That  would 
have  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  river  from  the  sea.  It^ 
had  been  -(^ne,  I  have  no  doubt,  deliberately  and  of  set’ 
purpose.^  It  would  have  put  the  trade  of  the  whole  area 
served  by  the  river  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japanese.  I  brought 
this  serious  matter  to  the  notice  of  their  high  officials,  and 
ultimately  the  swing  span  was  built.  When  finished  a  high 
Japanese  official  sneeringly  asked  me  “if  you  are  satisfied 
now.^”  The  Japanese  military  clique  had  thus  accom¬ 
plished  successfully  one  of  their  most  cherished  plans — 
another  steel  road  through  Korea  towards  the  heart  of 
China. 

During  all  this  period  there  was  more  or  less  chaos  in 
the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Chinese  authorities, 
due  to  the  advent  of  the  Republic.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  this  to  conclude  a  local  agreement  between  China  and 
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(apan  on  the  basis  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  in 
other  treaties,  viz.,  preferential  treatment  of  railway  or 
overland-borne  traffic,  that  is,  a  reduction  of  33^  per  cent, 
of  a  very  modest  tariff.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
intensive  competition  against  Lancashire  cotton  goods. 
I'o-day  Japan’s  cotton  goods,  as  Lancashire  knows  only 
too  well,  are  supreme  in  this  important  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  market.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agreement 
contained  other  clauses  and  conditions  which  strictly 
limited  the  advantages  conferred  by  it  on  Japan — condi¬ 
tions  and  clauses  tending  to  “  slow  down  ”  Japan’s  growing 
predominance.  However,  they  were  quickly  ignored  by 
Japanese  officials,  who  at  the  same  time  tenaciously  insisted 
upon  the  rebate  of  33^  per  cent,  on  both  exports  and  im¬ 
ports.  It  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  Japan.  It 
greatly  increased  the  volume  of  rail-borne  traffic  of 
Japanese  merchandise.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  advantage 
the  Japanese  railway  system  all  the  way  from  Osaka,  across 
the  Korean  Channel,  through  Korea  and  up  through 
Manchuria  would  never  have  been  in  the  economic  posi¬ 
tion  to  have  regulated  their  freights,  carrying  capacity  and 
facilities  for  this  trade  route.  The  foresight  of  the 
Japanese  military  clique  that  compelled  their  civilian 
authorities  to  rebuild  this  Antung-Mukden  line  has  been 
fully  justified  from  their  national  point  of  view — the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  immense  market  in  both  South  and  North 
Manchuria.  Furthermore,  the  line  has  been  a  good  paying 
investment. 

But  it  is  important  to  recall  how  the  turn  of  events  in 
Manchuria  and  China  gave  extraordinary  assistance  to 
Japan’s  plans.  The  factious  intriguing  of  rival  leaders — 
among  others  the  famous  war-lord  Chang  Tso-lin — gave 
Terauchi  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  mathematically  correct 
moment  to  annex  South  Manchuria.  The  much-abused 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  acted  as  an  effective  check  on 
this  ambitious  policy.  Terauchi  then  developed  his  policy 
along  another  line.  He  was  still  ambitious,  and  his  new 
idea  was  to  rule  from  Mukden  both  Korea  and  South 
Manchuria.  A  vast  scheme  for  the  development  of  the 
Kwantung  Peninsula,  including  Port  Arthur  and  Darien 
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(a  rapidly  growing  seaport),  was  inaugurated.  The  railway 
from  Chanchun  to  Darien,  its  terminus,  was  developed  at 
immense  cost.  Darien  was  practically  rebuilt,  and  other 
towns  along  the  entire  railway  route  were  greatly  improved. 
Labourers  from  congested  Shantung  and  Chihli  provinces 
flocked  into  the  area  affected,  and  with  these  came 
Koreans.  The  Koreans  were  welcomed  not  because  they 
were  good  cultivators  and  industrious,  but  because 
wherever  they  settled  Japan  had  a  legitimate  claim — they 
were  Japanese  citizens — in  other  words,  it  is  an  example 
of  what  Putnam  Weale  calls  “infiltration  tactics” — 
creating  areas  where  trouble  may  arise  affording  Japanese 
military  authorities  a  valid  reason  for  occupying  those 
areas ! 

Whilst  Japan  was  strenuously  pursuing  this  policy  with 
one  end  in  view,  viz.,  the  strengthening  of  her  hold  upon 
Manchuria,  each  year  lessened  her  chances  of  gaining  her 
objective.  Abundant  crops  were  harvested  in  1913-14-15, 
with  the  result  that  wider  areas  were  coming  under  the 
plough,  and  ever  more  and  more  Chinese  were  settling 
on  the  immense  tracts  of  vacant  land.  Equally  true  is  it 
that  other  Chinese  elements  were  asserting  themselves — 
commercial  elements.  Bankers,  merchants,  shopkeepers 
were  competing  more  keenly  year  by  year  with  their 
Japanese  rivals.  Their  growing  numbers,  increasing 
wealth  and  influence  gave  them  a  grip  on  the  country  which 
has  become  indisputable.  That  was  the  actual  situation 
in  Manchuria  confronting  the  Japanese  administrators  as 
the  result  of  a  decade  of  strenuous  exertion  and  endless 
intrigue. 

In  1914  Terauchi  was  still  in  power  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  The  pacifist  Okama  was  in  power  in  Tokyo,  but 
he  had  the  strong  military  clique  to  contend  with.  When 
the  Great  War  broke  out  the  military  party  in  Japan  was 
certain  Germany  would  emerge  victorious.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  either  as  to  the  trend  of  popular  sympathies. 
They  were  with  the  Central  Powers.  Again  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  functioned.  The  attitude  of  the 
Imperial  Government  was  correct,  and  it  remained  so  in 
letter  if  not  in  spirit.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
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was  precisely  when  the  European  War  situation  appeared 
to  be  most  unfavourable  to  the  Allies  that  Japan  pre¬ 
sented  her  famous  “Twenty-one  Demands”  to  Yuan 
Shih  Kai.  Had  he  yielded  Japan  would  have  become 
controller  of  China,  politically  and  economically.  The 
full  story  cannot  be  told  here.  Strong  pressure  from  out¬ 
side  was  followed  by  their  withdrawal.  But  the  effect 
upon  Chinese  opinion  was  prodigious  and  permanent.  In 
Manchuria  there  w'as  great  commotion.  Japan’s  goal  stood 
revealed;  her  plans  were  unmasked.  So  evident  became 
the  antagonism  of  the  Chinese  that  extra  levies  of  Japanese 
troops  were  rushed  to  all  important  centres,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  by  Japan  to  cope  with  any  emer¬ 
gency.  To  later  Demands  Yuan  Shih  Kai  capitulated. 
The  chief  of  those  new  Demands  was  the  extension  of 
Japanese  railway  bases,  fresh  leases  of  territory  for  ninety- 
nine  years  replacing  the  twenty-five-year  leases  originally 
granted  to  Russia  by  China  in  1896.  Defeated  in  the 
direct  attack  on  the  Central  Government,  they  were  forced 
to  be  content  with  minor  gains  which  strengthened  their 
hold  upon  Manchuria,  and  again  they  settled  down  to  the 
policy  of  “  peaceful  penetration  ”  of  the  whole  province. 

Terauchi  came  into  power  in  Japan  in  1917.  He  still 
had  dreams  of  a  great  empire.  Manchuria  was  still  his 
immediate  objective.  He  was  not  willing  to  recognise  that 
what  could  not  be  accomplished  in  1915  had  an  even 
smaller  chance  in  1917.  It  is  true  that  changes  had  taken 
place  which  encouraged  Terauchi  to  believe  new  con¬ 
ditions  existed  which  would  favour  Japanese  plans. 
Yuan  Shih  Kai  was  dead — thus  a  formidable  opponent 
was  removed.  Then  a  pro-Japanese  Administration  had 
attained  power  in  Peking.  It  was  confronted  with  serious 
financial  difficulties.  The  so-called  “Nishihara”  loans 
were  handed  over  to  it  on  the  doubtful  security  of  certain 
forestry,  mineral,  and  agricultural  concessions  in  Man¬ 
churia.  It  had  an  unlooked-for  effect — the  inhabitants 
of  Kirin  .province  rose  in  a  body  and  protested  against 
the  mortgaging  of  their  forests  and  minerals.  Their 
protest  was  of  such  an  effective  character  that  the  working 
of  these  concessions  is  obscure  to  this  day.  I  have  never 
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been  able  to  ascertain  if  they  have  been  exploited.  These 
“  loans  ”  have  formed  the  subject  of  prolonged  discussions 
between  the  various  Powers  and  Japan  and  China.  The 
strong  Japanese  attitude  over  the  2\  per  cent,  surtax 
conceded  by  the  Washington  Convention  of  1921  to  China 
is  due  to  these  “Nishihara”  loans.  They  are  unsecured, 
and  before  Japan  will  agree  to  the  Chinese  collecting  this 
extra  source  of  revenue  they  wish  to  be  assured  that  the 
proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  these  and 
other  unsecured  loans. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  extraordinary 
economic  results  of  the  World  War  upon  Japan.  This 
amazing  prosperity  spread  to  Manchuria.  With  this 
unparalleled  increase  of  national  wealth  came  a  revival  of 
Japanese  hopes  for  predominance  there.  Japanese  were 
urged  to  come  to  the  country,  to  invest  in  land,  to  be 
patriotic — in  a  word,  the  “peaceful  penetration”  through 
War  prosperity  had  a  new  lease  of  life.  But  the  sudden 
end  of  the  War  in  November,  1918,  shattered  all  these 
hopes  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  Their  banks 
had  most  unwisely  made  such  heavy  advances  against  real 
estate  that  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  property  market. 
These  banks  were  and  are  still  faced  with  large  losses. 
With  only  an  exception  here  and  there  the  great  industrial 
expansion  has  ceased.  With  the  advent  of  peace  the  real 
testing  of  Japan’s  herculean  toils  began — in  the  political 
as  well  as  in  the  economic  sphere.  Can  Japan  be  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  that  decade  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and 
economic  activity  ?  I  doubt  it. 

It  is  necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  to  mark  the  effect 
of  the  Chinese  Civil  Wars  on  both  Japanese  policy  and  the 
future  of  Manchuria — if  only  in  the  briefest  manner.  First 
of  all,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  widespread 
misery  consequent  upon  unending  strife,  especially  in 
over-populated  Shantung,  where  rain  is  rare  and  famine 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  had  swollen  the  tide  of 
emigrants  which  flowed  northwards.  They  discovered  that 
the  virgin  soil  of  the  north  and  east  of  Manchuria  more 
adequately  maintains  life  and  rewards  toil.  Their 
industry  immensely  increased  the  productivity  of  the  area 
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and  materially  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  system  known  as  the  Eastern  Railway.  That 
line  owes  its  inception  and  construction  to  the  Russians. 
China  contributed  very  little  hard  cash  towards  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Trans-Siberian  line  even  for  the  section  which 
runs  through  Chinese  territory.  The  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Civil  Wars  have  disastrously  affected  its 
prosperity,  its  development,  its  expansion.  Recovery  was 
hindered  because  for  four  years  China  refused  to  recognise 
or  negotiate  with  new  Russia,  and  even  when  the  Sino- 
Russian  Treaty  of  March  14th,  1924,  was  signed,  the 
Mukden  authorities  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Peking 
Government.  It  was  generally  said  that  Chang  Tso  Lin 
wanted  the  complete  control  of  this  railway.  This  was  not 
unlikely,  for  Chang  knew  that  the  Russo-Chinese  system 
would  play  a  more  decisive  part  in  the  development  of  the 
country  than  the  Japanese  system.  But  when  agreement 
was  reached  finally  the  management  of  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way  made  it  clear  that  it  was  a  purely  commercial  line, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  a  -party  to  any  restrictive  agree¬ 
ments  the  Japanese  may  have  been  able  to  impose  or  extort 
in  the  past!  How  has  it  operated  already?  An  agree¬ 
ment  was  in  existence  by  which  55  per  cent,  of  all  freight 
traffic  in  the  area  had  to  be  diverted  south  to  the  Japanese 
system  and  to  the  Japanese  Port  of  Darien,  and  45  per 
cent,  to  the  east  and  the  Russian  Port  of  Vladivostock. 
Practically  that  has  been  set  aside,  though  officially  the 
division  proceeds  upon  the  same  basis !  The  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  is  that  it  emphasises  the  fact  that  Japanese 
dominancy  has  not  merely  been  shaken  but  shattered  by 
the  events  and  developments  of  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  Politically  she  has  had  to  stand  aside  in  Man¬ 
churia — to  act  in  unison,  if  she  acts  at  all,  with  the 
other  Powers.  She  had  to  play  the  part  of  ringkeeper 
whilst  Chinese  armies  marched  and  fought.  Even  in 
South  Manchuria,  where  a  decade  ago  Japanese  influence 
was  irresistible  and  her  civil  and  military  staffs  masters 
of  the  entire  situation,  to-day  they  are  fighting  desperately 
to  maintain  their  hold  on  their  material  interests.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  most  optimistic  pro-Japanese  in  Mukden 
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would  hazard  much  on  the  chances  of  the  Japanese  dream 
of  empire  on  the  mainland  of  Asia — at  the  exfense  of 
China — being  fulfilled. 

Let  me  summarise  the  situation  as  I  see  it.  Admitting 
for  the  moment  the  legitimacy  of  Japan’s  policy  she  has 
to  reckon  with  : — 

(1)  The  fixed  hostility  of  the  Chinese  people,  different 
in  quality  and  quantity  from  that  entertained  for  “  foreign 
devils  ”  in  the  mass.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about 
when  this  matter  is  under  discussion.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Japanese  in  Manchuria  have  been  arrogant  and  ruth¬ 
less,  and  the  Chinese  will  never  forget  the  attitude  and 
temper  displayed  at  the  time  China  was  incapable  of  resist¬ 
ing  Japan’s  high-handed  action,  nor  will  they  ever  forgive 
the  “Twenty-one  Demands.”  That  was  a  blunder  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

(2)  The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  that  popula¬ 
tion.  I  am  informed  now  that  it  is  approximately 
not  far  from  forty  millions,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
Chinese  to  Japanese  is  one  hundred  to  one.  Anyhow,  it 
is  impossible  for  Japan,  in  any  event,  to  enforce  her  will 
against  a  population  definitely  and  bitterly  against  her. 

(3)  The  steady  growth  of  the  wealth  of  the  Chinese 
elements  in  Manchuria- which  throws  the  influence  of  the 
Chinese  population  on  the  side  of  law  and  order;  The 
weight  of  wealth  and  all  that  flows  from  it  is  against 
Japan  and  Japan’s  interests  and  claims.  Admittedly 
Japan  has  done  wonders  for  the  country  in  developing  its 
vast  resources,  and  has  created  for  herself  vast  interests 
— said  to  represent  ;C235,oc)0,ooo — by  her  energy  and 
enterprise,  fapan  thereby  has  been  able  in  the  past  to 
exercise  far-reaching  authority  from  Mukden,  and  to  have 
exercised  it  without  any  successful  challenge  from  the  dis¬ 
tracted  Chinese  leaders.  But  China  is  fast  recovering. 
The  New'  Central  Government  at  Nanking,  unstable  as 
it  may  appear  to  be,  justifies  an  informed  observer  in 
declaring  that  a  new  day  has  dawned  for  China. 
Significantly  enough  the  first  action  almost  of  Nanking  was 
to  reassert  its  authority,  as  sovereign  of  the  soil,  at 
Mukden,  Dr.  Wang  and  his  colleagues  may  have  acted 
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unwisely  in  denouncing  the  Chinese-Japanese  Treaty  of 
July  2ist,  1896,  if  only  because  it  gave  Japan  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  “  warning  ”  served  upon  China  in  her 
Note  of  July  31st  last  to  the  effect  that  if  Nanking  does 
supplant  treaty  arrangements  “  by  unilateral  provisional 
regulations,”  the  Japanese  Government  may  be  obliged 
“to  take  such  measures  as  it  deems  suitable  to  safeguard 
its  rights  and  interests  assured  by  treaties.”  No  one  will 
mistake  the  “  warning  ”  for  anything  else  but  what  it  is — 
a  threat.  Can  it  be  that  Japanese  officials  believe  that 
they  played  a  big  trump  card  in  sending  that  Note  ?  Nan¬ 
king  was  unmoved  by  the  big  bluff  put  up  by  Tokyo. 

(4)  Most  important  of  all  Japan  has  to  reckon  with  the 
fact  that  she  cannot  in  1928  count  upon  the  acquiescence 
either  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  should  she 
attempt  to  repeat  the  bold  stroke  of  1910  by  which  she 
annexed  Korea.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  made  that  clear 
once  for  all  when  he  declared  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  July  30th,  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  regarded  Manchuria  as  being  part  of  China;  they 
did  not  recognise  Japan  as  having  any  special  interest  in 
that  territory  other  than  that  conferred  by  treaty.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  cordially  supported  Sir  Austen  later  in  the 
debate,  when  he  said  he  “  was  delighted  to  hear  that 
declaration  that  Manchuria  was  an  integral  part  of  China.” 
Any  policy  which  envisages  violation  of  China’s  territory 
is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Japan’s  future  policy  in  Manchuria  I  cannot  forecast. 
Japan’s  statesmen  are  realists,  and,  I  imagine,  will  cut 
their  coat  according  to  their  cloth — in  other  words,  make 
the  best  of  adverse  conditions,  be  content  to  get  the  utmost 
in  return  for  their  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure — 
and  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  in  Korea  and  Manchuria 
they  have  spent  both  prodigally — in  vaster  measure 
than  the  Western  world  dreams. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  ITALIAN  IMMIGRATION 

By  Percy  F,  Martin,  F.R.G.S. 

By  one  of  those  strokes  of  policy — prescient,  peremptory 
and  plucky — that  have  distinguished  Signor  Mussolini, 
the  head  of  the  Italian  Government  has  settled  a  question 
which  might  have  become,  quite  conceivably,  as  awkward 
for  Italy  as  for  Australia  and  other  immigrant  countries. 

In  suddenly  arresting,  by  simple  decree,  the  stream  of 
emigration  which  at  one  time  he  had  strongly  advocated 
and  as  actively  assisted  to  flow,  Signor  Mussolini  has  made 
a  complete  volte  face.  He  admits  the  impeachment,  but 
cares  nothing  for  the  charge.  Believing  like  Livy — 
necessitas  ultimum  et  7naximum  ielum  est — he  has  not 
hesitated  to  use  to  good  purpose  one  of  the  many  weapons 
in  his  well-provided  arsenal.  By  this  act  he  has  solved 
at  one  coup  all  that  foreign  critics  most  objected  to;  for 
the  protests  of  disgruntled  ones  at  home  he  cares  nothing. 

The  story  of  Italian  emigration  to  Australia  is  not 
without  interest,  nor  is  it  devoid  of  a  certain  value  in  the 
direction  of  experience — our  only  teacher  in  war  or  peace. 

As  far  back  as  1905  the  Hon.  Odescalchi,  speaking  in 
the  Italian  Senate,  had  declared  that  “  many  of  our 
emigrants  reach  their  destination  in  extreme  misery;  due 
to  their  ignorance  and  the  development  of  bad  instincts, 
they  increase  the  criminality.”  Such  an  admission  upon 
the  part  of  a  distinguished  statesman  is  sufficiently  candid 
to  arouse  the  apprehensions  of  any  young  country  upon 
which  a  horde  of  undesirable  immigrants  threatens  to 
descend.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Italian 
movement  to  Australia  objection  upon  the  part  of  the 
settled  colonists  was  rife. 

And  the  grievance  grew,  was  converted  into  a  subject 
of  Commonwealth  governmental  policy,  provided  a  handy 
weapon  for  trade  agitators,  and  threatened  finally  to 
involve  the  long-existing  relations  of  friendship  between 
England  and  Italy. 

Six  years  ago  the  Commonwealth  began  to  show  signs 
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of  concurrent  restiveness  against  the  ever-augmenting 
stream  of  Italian  immigrants,  who,  for  a  great  part  in¬ 
experienced,  ill-disciplined  and  ill-equipped,  were  being 
dumped  upon  Australian  territory  as  they  had  been  un¬ 
loaded  in  the  United  States  and  Argentina  until  forcibly 
stopped  by  special  legislation. 

The  imagination  of  Italians  had  been  excited  by  the 
glowing  descriptions  sent  home  to  them  by  compatriots  as 
to  the  plenty  to  be  found  in  the  land  of  Australia.  A  party, 
not  seeking  for  work  but  engaged  upon  a  tour  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  settlements  m  Queensland,  had  caused  to  be  published 
in  the  Italian  Press  most  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  this 
new  Eldorado,  declaring  that  “  there  was  no  farm  which 
we  visited  where  we  were  not  entertained  with  chicken  and 
champagne.” 

No  sooner  had  the  Fascist  Government  taken  office 
(1922)  than  they  were  confronted — among  other  difficulties 
— woth  this  question  of  unrestricted  emigration  of  Italians 
to  Australia.  The  Government  despatched  to  Melbourne, 
almost  at  once,  a  special  official,  who,  attached  to  the 
Consulate-General  in  that  city  as  Inspector  of  Immigra¬ 
tion  for  the  whole  of  Australasia,  took  up  the  matter 
energetically  with  the  Victorian  immigration  authorities. 
The  principal  cause  of  complaint  at  this  time  was  the 
arrival,  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  on  the  steamer  Re  cC Italia,  of  120  unexpected 
and  unwanted  immigrants,  who  were  followed  immediately 
afterwards  by  over  400  other  Italians  at  Freemantle, 
Western  Australia,  bound  for  Sydney.  It  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  place  this  influx  of  labour,  notwithstanding 
the  many  vacancies  that  existed  among  prosperous  Italian 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  already  settled  in  Victoria, 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  estimated  at  not  fewer 
than  4,500  or  5,000.  Few  among  them,  how'ever,  ex¬ 
pressed  willingness  to  absorb  any  of  their  newly  arrived 
compatriots. 

The  people  of  New  South  Wales  appeared  no  more 
favourably  disposed  than  the  Victorians  or  the  Queens¬ 
landers  to  the  Italians  arriving  at  Sydney  in  batches, 
looking  fruitlessly  for  settlement  blocks.  Coming  to  the 
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Commonwealth  entirely  on  their  own  initiative,  these 
immigrants,  many  of  whom  had  neither  means  nor  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge,  often  proved  a  burden  rather  than  an 
assistance  to  the  community.  With  the  justice  of  the 
complaints  of  the  colonists  even  the  Italian  Vice-Consul 
in  Sydney  agreed,  while  giving  an  assurance  that  no  more 
immigrants  should  come  from  Italy  unless  preparations 
had  been  made  for  them  beforehand. 

During  the  previous  tw'o  or  three  years  hardly  an  Orient 
liner  had  arrived  at  Brisbane  without  bringing  several 
scores  of  young  and  inexperienced  Italian  farm-labourers 
whose  passages  had  been  paid  by  friends,  compatriots,  or, 
perhaps,  employers  in  the  northern  sugar  areas.  While 
the  Queenslanders  could  find  no  fault  with  Italian  immi¬ 
gration  per  se — and  many  of  the  new  arrivals  were  said 
not  only  “  to  work  hard  but  to  save  money,  buy  land  and 
enter  upon  careers  which  often  proved  successful  ” — ^they 
preferred,  not  unnaturally,  to  receive  British  immigrants. 
Representations  to  this  effect  were  made  to  the  Agent  of 
the  Italian  Government  in  Brisbane,  Dr.  dell’Oro,  who,  in 
reply,  stated  that  “  he  himself  considered  that  the  Italian 
immigration  into  Australia  was  too  rapid,  and  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  steady  the  influx  and  regulate  it  so 
as  to  keep  pace,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  actual  need 
of  agricultural  industries  in  Northern  Australia.” 

At  the  instance  of  the  Queensland  Labour  Government 
a  Royal  Commission  was  then  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  admission  of  all  immigrants,  but  particularly  the 
Italians,  who  had  made  the  sugar  districts  of  that  State 
their  goal.  As  a  result  a  nomination  system,  by  which  the 
Italian  Government  could  ensure  that  its  nationals  should 
not  become  a  charge  upon  the  Australian  State,  was 
arranged;  while  in  his  report  the  Royal  Commissioner 
suggested  that  the  immigration  of  Italians  “  was  some¬ 
times  abused.”  “An  Italian  farmer  tells  me,”  he  wrote, 
“  that  nominations  are  filled  in  and  sold  in  Italy  for  one 
pound  apiece,”*  while  another  Italian  farmer  had  declared  : 


(i)  Royal  Commissioner’s  Report. 
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“  I  think  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  present 
system;  young  men  come  here,  and,  after  two  or  three 
months,  although  they  themselves  do  not  understand  the 
conditions  and  have  no  work  to  do,  send  home  for  friends.” 
The  Commissioner  added  :  “  The  arrival  of  hundreds  of 
Southern  Europeans,  unable  to  speak  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  with  very  little  money  and  looking  for  employment, 
is  creating  an  anti-foreign  feeling  in  Australia  which  may 
lead  to  serious  trouble.”  Fortunately,  disturbances  were 
averted  by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  new  arrivals 
disappeared  into  the  country,  and  for  a  time  lived  in 
barracks  on  farms. 

At  a  later  period  (1925)  the  rate  of  Italian  influx  was 
10,000  per  annum,*  with  indications  of  the  stream  in¬ 
creasing.  Senator  Wilson,  the  Queensland  Minister  for 
Markets  and  Migration,  who  had  expressed  himself 
frequently  as  favourably  disposed  towards  Italian  agri¬ 
culturists — describing  them  as  “  industrious  and  invaluable 
settlers  ” — now  voiced  the  opinion  that  the  worth  of  the 
latter  depended  largely  upon  their  becoming  speedily 
Australianised.  But  how  little  this  was  likely  to  occur 
appeared  from  the  fact  that  Italian-speaking  schools  and 
Italian-printed  newspapers  were  being  established — as 
always — wherever  an  Italian  colony  had  grown  up.  To 
see  foreign  spots  in  their  midst,  such  as  have  been  created 
in  the  United  States,  where,  again  and  again,  they 
have  been  denounced  as  “  undigested  masses  of  alien 
thought,  alien  growth  and  alien  purpose,”  was  the  very 
last  thing  that  the  Australians  wanted. 

Objections,  almost  similar,  had  been  voiced  in  former 
years  in  the  United  States  and  Argentina.  Senator 
Lodge,  who  died  in  November,  1924,  not  alone  dis¬ 
approved  of  Italians  as  immigrants  because  so  many  of 
them  were  “  illiterates,”  but  because  they  settled  down 
in  unsociable  and  exclusive  communities,  a  fact,  however, 
which  did  not  prevent  many  of  them  from  becoming  at 
election  time  the  easy  prey  of  cheap  politicians. 


(i)  Royal  Commissioner’s  Report. 
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and  thereby  disturbing  the  political  atmosphere  of 
the  country.  In  the  Argentine  the  feeling  against  pre¬ 
ponderating  Italian  immigration  was  so  strong  at  one  time 
that  further  landings  at  La  Plata  had  to  be  suspended, 
an  act  leading  to  much  acrimonious  correspondence 
between  the  two  Governments  interested,  and — very 
nearly — to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations. 

All  parties  in  Australia  are  unalterably  determined  upon 
a  policy  of  racial  purity,  that  is  to  say,  admixtures  must 
not  exceed  the  capacity  of  complete  absorption.  Among 
the  stream  of  immigrants  pouring  into  the  country  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  there  has  been  a  proportion  considered 
little  likely  to  mix  harmoniously  with  the  Australians  them¬ 
selves.  Among  these  undesirables  may  be  mentioned 
Greeks,  Yugoslavs,  Maltese,  and  Levantines;  until  some 
years  ago  Italians  had  not  been  regarded  in  this  light. 
But  certain  propensities  have  served  to  make  their  increase 
unpopular.  It  is  said  that  instead  of  becoming  Australian 
in  thought  and  action,  these  foreign  immigrants  are 
encouraged  to  retain  the  customs,  speech,  and  traditions 
of  their  own  land  by  the  establishment  of  Italian  clubs, 
while  it  is  specifically  asserted  that  industrial  awards  in 
labour  arrangements  between  employers  and  Italian 
employed  are  studiously  ignored. 

In  Queensland  Italian  immigrants  formed  an  Italo- 
Australian  Union  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  who  had  busied  themselves  previously 
with  the  launching  of  purely  Italian  newspapers  and  estab¬ 
lishing  exclusively  Italian  schools,  pretending  that  their 
action  was  taken  with  “the  approval  of  Mr.  Gillies,  the 
Premier,”  and  Dr.  Cappo,  the  Bishop  of  Kimberley,  “  who 
had  promised  to  assist  the  moral  and  economic  needs  of 
his  compatriots.”  Mr.  Gillies  strenuously  denied  that  the 
bishops  were  acting  in  any  way  with  his  approval,  and 
expressed,  on  the  contrary,  his  emphatic  condemnation  of 
the  Italo-Australian  Union.  Nor  would  he  even  speak  in 
favour  of  a  compromise  so  far  as  the  newspapers  were  con¬ 
cerned.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  bishops  to  print  a 
newspaper  “  partly  in  Italian  and  partly  in  English,”  in 
furtherance  of  the  Union’s  object  to  assist  immigrants  to 
acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and 
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language  of  their  adopted  country.  But  the  Australians 
would  have  none  of  it. 

In  1923  no  fewer  than  4,492  Italian  immigrants  had  been 
absorbed  into  the  Commonwealth;  nearly  all,  moreover, 
remained  in  Australia,  only  575  leaving  during  that  period. 
In  1924  2,285  Italians  arrived  and  338  departed,  a  number 
far  in  excess  of  any  other  nationality.  Yugoslav  arrivals, 
for  example,  totalled  no  more  than  636,  and  the  departures 
297;  Greeks,  408  arrivals  and  146  departures;  Maltese, 
187  arrivals  and  68  departures.  The  number  of  Italians 
arriving  in  1925  was  6,000;  in  1926  it  was  a  little  over 
4,000,  while  to-day  it  has  fallen  to  practically  nil. 

By  the  end  of  August,  1926,  friction  between  Italian 
and  Australian  workers  resulted  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
sugar-cane  grown  by  Italians  from  being  ground  in  the 
Government  mills  at  North  Eton.  Several  truck-loads  of 
the  produce  were  rejected  by  the  Australian  millhands  and 
the  produce  left  to  perish.  The  hostility  displayed  by  the 
millhands  was  tacitly  approved  by  the  Australian  Workers’ 
Union;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  endeavoured  to  throw  oil 
upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  eventually  Italian-grown 
cane  was  again  crushed  at  the  Government  mill.  Other 
mills  in  the  Mackay  district,  however,  refused  persistently 
to  touch  Italian-grown  produce  of  any  kind,  one  reason 
being  that  “  Italian  farming  communities  steadfastly 
ignore  the  wages  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Industrial 
Courts  of  Queensland.”  Italian  peasants  were  earning 
as  much  as  twenty  shillings  a  day  for  six  months  of  the 
year  in  the  sugar-cane  fields  of  Queensland,  and  in  cutting 
cane  as  much  as  thirty  shillings  a  day. 

In  vain  did  Signor  Grossardi,  the  Italian  Consul, 
attempt  to  abolish  the  boycott.  Much  to  his  chagrin  he 
found  that  the  northern  unions  of  Queenslana  were 
debarring  all  Italians  who  had  arrived  since  1924,  and 
were  threatening  even  to  put  upon  them  a  permanent 
embargo.  Rome  was  officially  advised  not  to  send  any 
more  emigrants  to  Queensland.  The  Consul-General  was 
reported  to  have  also  said  :  “  It  is  disgusting  to  think  that 
there  are  some  people  in  an  intelligent  country  like 
Australia  who  are  ignorant  enough  to  regard  Italians  as 
‘  black  men.’  ” 
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In  June,  1925,  the  Australian  Prime  Minister  had  him¬ 
self  given  instructions  to  limit  the  number  of  passports 
issued  to  Italian  immigrants  from  Italy,  but  his  orders  had 
not  been  attended  to.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bruce 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  setting  up  of  Italian  national 
schools  which  he  declared  “  would  serve  only  to  prevent 
immigrants  from  becoming  fully  absorbed  into  Australian 
life.”  While  the  method  of  selection  had  resulted  in  some 
of  the  Italian  anigres  being  well  received  and  even 
admired  for  their  exemplary  behaviour,  a  great  deal  of 
persuasive  work  among  the  working  classes  had  been 
necessary  before  these  would  consent  to  foreign  immigra¬ 
tion  in  general  or  to  that  from  Italy  in  particular. 

Unhappily  things  became  no  better.  In  the  autumn  of 
1927  a  further  report  upon  the  whole  question  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Signor  Mussolini  by  the  Italian  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  in  Australia.  In  that  statement  it 
was  admitted  that  Italian  immigration  into  the  Common¬ 
wealth  in  large  numbers  must  no  longer  be  thought  of. 

When  in  June  last  an  arrangement  was  entered  into 
between  the  Federal  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Bruce)  and  the 
Italian — among  other  European — Governments,  by  which 
a  limited  number  of  their  respective  nationals  could  enter 
Australia  yearly,  both  cordiality  and  good-will  prevailed. 
In  suggesting  a  quota  system  Australia  succeeded  in  still 
maintaining  the  British  character  of  her  population  and 
this  without  throwing  out  a  ridiculous  defiance  a  la 
Hughes  ‘  to  the  whole  world. 

Dating  from  last  June  fewer  than  one-half  the  number  of 
immigrants  entering  Australia  in  previous  years  have 
been  permitted  to  come  in.  During  the  twelve  months 
(ending  May,  1929)  3,000  Italians  would  have  been 
admitted  ordinarily — had  they  cared  to  enter  Australia; 
but  these  emigrants  would  have  been  confined  to  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  Italians  already  resident  in  the  Commonwealth, 
comprising  mostly  women,  the  only  men  allowed  to  leave 
Italy  being  the  fathers  or  sons  of  actual  residents.  This 
arrangement  was  made  not  with  the  Italian  Government 

(i)  The  Right  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes,  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
addressing  the  Nationalist  Party  in  March  last,  described  the  Italian 
immiierrant  as  a  *'  dago.” 
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at  Rome,  but  with  the  Italian  Consul-General  in  Australia, 
who  expressed  his  intention  of  communicating  with  his 
Government  to  ensure  that  no  possibility  of  misunder¬ 
standing  could  arise. 

Up  to  this  period  there  had  been  no  quota  for  Italians 
as  there  had  been  for  Greeks  and  Yugoslavs,  and  it  was 
not  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  Italy 
if  the  Government  at  Rome  would  but  consent  to  control 
and  apportion  its  flow  of  immigration.  The  Italian  Com¬ 
missioner-General  in  Melbourne  pointed  to  the  necessity 
for  organising  and  amplifying  Italian  immigration  services 
on  its  own  account,  since  the  Commonwealth  Government 
had  expressed  its  determination'  “  not  to  expend  a  single 
cent  to  increase  or  facilitate  in  any  way  non-British 
immigration.” 

Now,  Benito  Mussolini,  like  a  second  Alexander,  has 
solved  all  difficulties ;  not,  however,  with  the  sword,  but 
by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen.  To  paraphrase  a  well-known 
rhyme  : — 

Much  praise  has  "  Mussolini  ”  got 

For  having  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 

Since  the  Australians  object  to  too  many  Italians 
settling  among  them,  there  should  be  but  one  thing  to  do — 
stop  the  flow  at  the  source  !  And  that  is  precisely  what 
the  Duce  has  decided.  There  will  be  no  more  free, 
unfettered  emigration  for  Italians  either  to  Australia  or 
any  other  overseas  colony ;  and  if  Australia  will  appreciate 
the  relief  so  will  other  lands.  Even  Italy  itself  will 
benefit,  for  in  few  other  countries  of  Europe  are  there  so 
many  provinces  where  manufactures  are  lacking,  agricul¬ 
ture  languishes,  the  population  is  so  thin  and  labour  so 
scarce.  In  these  less-fortunate  regions,  against  every 
reasonable  prevision  and  for  very  complex  causes,  the 
phenomenon  of  emigration  had  assumed  entirely  undue 
proportions.  It  is  now'  recognised  that  Italy  can  absorb 
all  the  labour  that  the  would-be  emigrants  can  supply. 
Let  the  country  prosper,  let  the  national  wealth  increase, 
let  manufactures  flourish  and  labour  find  sure  and 
adequate  compensation,  and  emigration  w'ill  no  longer  be 
necessary. 
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By  Robert  H.  Hull 

Few  composers  have  been  the  subject  of  such  intense 
critical  disagreement  as  Scriabin.  Indeed,  it  is  partly  the 
fierceness  of  the  struggle  round  about  his  music  which 
makes  any  study  of  Scriabin’s  work  so  baffling.  The 
battles  fought  by  the  protagonists  of  Wagner  are  easier  to 
understand.  It  was  inevitable  that  so  great  a  figure  should 
bring  strife  in  his  train,  as  Beethoven  had  done  before 
him.  But  Scriabin,  despite  any  qualities  which  we  may 
account  to  his  credit,  is  scarcely  comparable  to  Wagner 
except,  possibly,  in  point  of  derivation.  He  is  definitely 
of  another  order,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  his  method,  unde¬ 
niably  important.  Our  present  purpose  is  concerned  with 
a  determination  of  that  method  and  its  critical  reception. 

Alexander  Scriabin  was  born  in  Moscow  on  December 
25th,  1871.  Of  the  parents,  his  mother,  Lubov  Petrovna, 
alone  had  any  remarkable  musical  talent.  She  had 
studied  under  Leschetizki  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Con¬ 
servatoire,  finally  winning  a  gold  medal  before  setting  out 
upon  her  career  as  a  concert-pianist.  Sometime  early  in 
1871  she  married  Nicolai  Alexandrovich  Scriabin,  a  law 
student  at  Moscow  University.  For  a  while  both  of  them 
continued  their  studies,  but  later  in  the  year  they  settled 
at  Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  where  Nicolai  Alexandrovich 
started  business  as  a  lawyer,  his  wife  devoting  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  concert-playing.  In  late  December  they  went  to 
Moscow  to  visit  their  relations,  and  it  was  in  the  house  of 
Alexander  Ivanovitch  Scriabin,  on  the  day  of  their  arrival, 
that  Lubov  Petrovna  gave  birth  to  a  son — Alexander,  the 
composer. 

The  boy  was  not  destined  to  have  his  mother’s  care  for 
long.  She  soon  developed  signs  of  consumption ;  removal 
to  a  warmer  climate  brought  little  relief,  and  in  April, 
1873,  she  died  at  Arco,  in  the  Southern  Tyrol. 

The  father  now  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  leaving 
Alexander  in  the  charge  of  his  grandmother  and  aunt. 
The  latter,  especially,  devoted  herself  unremittingly  to 
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her  nephew’s  upbringing.  She  and  her  mother  through¬ 
out  Alexander’s  early  years  allowed  him  to  develop  as 
he  would,  yet  without  spoiling  him,  so  that  from  the  first 
his  artistic  instincts  were  permitted  free  play.  His  young 
life  was  happy  and  unrestrained.  As  soon  as  he  could 
play  the  piano  he  improvised  extensively;  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  as  in  the  end,  restlessness  and  marked  individuality 
characterised  his  every  utterance. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Scriabin  entered  the  Military  School 
at  Moscow  where  his  uncle  had  gone  before  him.  Happy 
though  he  was  in  these  new  surroundings,  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful,  too,  among  his  fellows,  it  became  clear  that  he 
had  not  there  found  his  true  bent.  His  pianistic  talent 
had  been  advancing  remarkably,  and  in  1883  he  began  to 
take  piano  lessons  privately  from  Konus,  a  professor 
attached  to  the  Moscow  Conservatoire. 

This  step  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  his 
regular  musical  apprenticeship.  After  working  with 
Konus  he  underwent  severe  but  salutary  training  at  the 
hands  of  Zverev.  From  1886-1888  Scriabin  was  mainly 
occupied  in  theoretical  work  with  Taneiev  in  preparation 
for  his  entry  to  the  Conservatoire,  which  took  place  in 
January,  1888. 

Under  Safonov  his  pianistic  abilities  developed  to  such 
a  remarkable  degree  that  there  was  no  question,  if  ever 
there  had  been,  that  Scriabin  was  becoming  a  pianist  of 
the  first  order.  After  1889  his  course  at  the  military  school 
came  to  an  end,  so  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  give  to  his 
music  the  attention  which  it  now  so  urgently  required.  His 
technical  mastery  of  the  piano  was  no  less  astonishing 
than  his  interpretative  talent.  In  1891  these  powers  were 
recognised  by  his  having  conferred  upon  him  the  Gold 
Medal  for  piano-playing.  Unfortunately  his  theoretical 
studies  were  not  attended  with  equal  success.  Arensky 
apparently  failed  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of 
Scriabin’s  talent,  even  suggesting  that  there  was  little 
justification  for  his  following  the  career  of  composer.  The 
upshot  of  their  disagreements  was  that  Scriabin  left  the 
Conservatoire  after  one  term  in  Arensky’s  class. 

.So  far  we  have  considered  Scriabin  as  a  pianist  rather 
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than  as  a  composer.  His  earliest  works,  although  bearing 
certain  characteristics  of  their  own,  are  rather  similar  in 
feeling  to  those  of  Chopin.  Furthermore,  Scriabin  was 
definitely  influenced  at  different  times  by  the  music  of  Liszt 
and  Wagner,  so  that  the  works  written  in  his  first  few  years 
of  active  composition  cannot  fairly  be  reckoned  as  being 
truly  representative  of  his  outlook.  Nevertheless,  very  early 
in  his  career  there  were  those  who  perceived  in  him  signs  of 
a  developing  genius.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  Conser¬ 
vatoire  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Belaiev,  the  famous  publisher,  who  not  only  secured  the 
right  of  printing  Scriabin’s  works,  but  arranged  for  him 
to  tour  Europe  as  a  concert-pianist.  This  tour,  which 
included  Amsterdam  and  Berlin,  had  a  dual  significance. 
It  brought  Scriabin  fame  both  as  executant  and  composer. 
He  played  on  this  occasion  his  own  compositions  only, 
including  his  First  Sonata,  which  was  the  most  extended 
work  he  had  written  up  to  this  time.  The  years  1893-1897 
were  divided  between  composition  and  the  giving  of 
concerts. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  Scriabin  had  written  three 
Sonatas,  a  Pianoforte  Concerto,  and  his  First  Symphony, 
apart  from  a  host  of  smaller  piano  pieces.  The  Symphony, 
which  received  its  first  London  performance  under 
Safonov  at  a  Royal  Philharmonic  concert  in  1913,  is  a 
powerful  and  masterly  work.  It  is  constructed  in  six 
movements  with  a  Choral  Finale,  but  thfs  final  movement, 
which  is  academic  rather  than  musicianly,  has  generally 
been  omitted  in  performance.  For  a  young  composer — 
Scriabin  was  about  nineteen  when  he  wrote  it — the  Sym¬ 
phony  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 

The  First  Sonata,  though  finely  constructed  with  much 
imaginative  details,  contains,  as  one  might  expect,  several 
traces  of  Chopin.  Its  successor,  the  Second  Sonata,  is 
considerably  more  advanced  both  in  individuality  and  har¬ 
monic  thought.  It  is  contained  in  two  movements,  the  first 
of  which  was  written  in  1892  and  the  second  in  1897.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  one  of  the  noblest  which  Scriabin  ever 
conceived.  There  is  in  it  a  fine  pianistic  sense,  inventive 
power  of  a  high  order,  and  exalted  melodic  inspiration.  It 
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shows  very  definitely  that  Scriabin  had  now  left  behind 
him  those  influences  which  one  associates  with  his  earliest 
works. 

The  Pianoforte  Concerto  has  endured  a  popularity 
which  it  is  a  little  hard  to  understand.  It  has  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  inventive  ability  of  the  Second  Sonata. 
The  thematic  material  is  hardly  noteworthy,  and  the  work 
as  a  whole  makes  no  considerable  contribution  to 
Scriabin’s  reputation  as  a  composer.  The  Third  Sonata, 
on  the  other  hand,  apart  from  a  certain  formality,  shows  a 
gain  in  technical  power  and  imagination,  marking  the 
highest  point  of  achievement  in  this  period  of  Scriabin’s 
career. 

In  1897  Safonov  offered  Scriabin  the  post  of  Professor 
of  Piano-Playing  at  Moscow  Conservatoire.  From 
financial  considerations  the  offer  was  accepted,  but  this 
step  was  unfortunate.  .Scriabin  had  not  those  qualities 
which  combine  to  make  a  satisfactory  teacher.  He  found 
the  work  uninteresting,  and  except  in  the  case  of  talented 
pupils  regarded  the  business  of  teaching  as  boring  and 
monotonous.  During  his  six  years  as  Professor  he  com¬ 
posed  very  little,  the  principal  work  being  his  Second 
Symphony.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  married  the 
brilliant  pianist  Vera  Ivanovna  Isakovich.  She  did  her 
best  to  make  his  home  agreeable  to  him,  but  .Scriabin, 
restless  by  nature,  was  not  altogether  suited  for  marriage. 
The  alliance  did  not  prove  particularly  happy,  and  later 
was  dissolved. 

The  Second  Symphony  was  produced  in  Moscow  by 
Safonov  in  March,  1903.  It  is  arranged  in  five  move¬ 
ments,  well  wrought  and  imaginative.  Yet  it  was  ac¬ 
corded  a  very  mixed  reception.  The  players  disliked 
tlie  work,  while  others,  outraged  by  its  so-called  modernity, 
expressed  active  indignation  at  its  performance.  There 
was  at  this  time  a  definitely  “  anti-Scriabin  ”  movement  in 
Moscow  which  lasted,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1903  it  became  clear  that  Scriabin  must  choose 
between  composition  and  the  continuance  of  his  profes¬ 
sorial  duties.  There  was  in  his  mind  no  doubt  that  he 
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would  do  well  to  relinquish  the  latter.  Accordingly  he 
resigned  his  post,  and  this  release  was  followed  by  the 
flood  of  works  which  marks  this  period,  including  the 
“  Divine  Poem  ”  for  orchestra,  the  Fourth  Sonata,  the 
“  Poeme  Satanique,”  and  many  other  piano  pieces. 

To  the  student  of  Scriabin  the  importance  of  the 
“  Divine  Poem  ”  is  contained  not  so  much  in  any  remark¬ 
able  qualities  of  expression  as  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  rough  material  from  which  the  two  later 
and  more  important  orchestral  works  were  fashioned.  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is  entire  melodic  coin¬ 
cidence,  although  a  theme  is  used  in  this  work  which  cer¬ 
tainly  appeared  again  in  Prometheus.  Rather  it  is  that 
in  the  “  Divine  Poem  ”  is  emphasised  that  period  of 
transition  which  preceded  the  final  development  of  Scria¬ 
bin’s  powers.  Indeed,  in  later  years,  the  conclusion  has 
been  almost  forced  upon  us  that  much  of  the  “  Divine 
Poem”  is  intolerably  dull.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Scriabin,  by  his  rigid  adherence  to  form,  has  handicapped 
himself  to  quite  an  unnecessary  extent.  Nevertheless 
this  composition  has  certain  qualities  of  grandeur  and 
nobility  which  it  would  be  futile  to  deny.  It  was  well 
received  when  presented  in  Paris,  though  the  perform¬ 
ances  in  England  have  not  aroused  any  particular 
enthusiasm. 

After  1903  Scriabin  left  Moscow  and  spent  the  following 
years  in  travel,  part  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  visits  to 
Beattenburg.  After  a  concert  tour  in  America  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  later  proceeded  to  Lausanne.  This  brings 
us  to  a  point  when  the  composer  can  be  regarded  as  having 
advanced,  harmonically,  from  the  period  to  which  the 
“  Divine  Poem  ”  belongs,  though  still  a  little  distant  from 
those  experiments  in  harmonics  and  dissonance  which 
were  so  characteristic  of  his  latest  works.  It  was  at  Lausanne 
at  the  beginning  of  1908  that  Scriabin  completed  “  The 
Poem  of  Ecstasy  ”  for  orchestra,  and  since  it  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  work  that  he  is  principally  known  and  judged 
it  may  be  expedient,  perhaps,  here  to  examine  some  of 
those  acute  questions  so  often  raised  in  regard  to  its 
structure  and  aesthetic  values. 
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The  pattern  of  “  The  Poem  of  Ecstasy  ”  is  simple 
enough.  There  is  a  Prologue  and  brief  Epilogue :  the 
body  of  the  work  is  in  Sonata  form,  and  built  rigidly 
according  to  that  plan.  The  germ  of  the  harmonic  treatment 
is  the  superimposition  of  appoggiaturas  on  different  posi¬ 
tions  of  a  chord  which,  basically,  is  the  chord  of  the 
thirteenth.  Many  critics  have  been  at  pains  to  point  out 
the  restricted  scope  involved  by  this  scheme.  Certainly 
the  restrictions  are  evident,  but,  granted  these  limitations, 
it  is  surely  of  interest  to  observe  how  Scriabin  deals  with 
his  material.  He  has  been  accused  by  one  writer  at  least 
of  being  unable  to  produce  a  continuous  melodic  line.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  find  continuous 
melody  in  both  “The  Poem  of  Ecstasy  ”  and  Prometheus. 

Scriabin’s  orchestral  writing  is  theoretically  far  from 
perfect,  and  yet  in  point  of  results  it  is  undeniably  effec¬ 
tive.  To  that  extent  the  critic  may  be  excused  for  finding 
the  issue  obscure.  Delius  is  often  clumsy  on  paper 
though  his  music  is  nearly  always  of  extreme  beauty.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  discover  other  parallel  cases.  But  in 
any  event,  as  more  than  one  writer  has  pointed  out,  “  The 
Poem  of  Ecstasy”  is  not  to  be  judged  solely  according 
to  the  score. 

^Esthetic  values  are  rather  hard  to  determine.  It  seems 
that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  “  The  Poem  of 
Ecstasy  ”  for  the  most  part  are  either  violently  opposed 
to  it  or  vigorous  in  their  efforts  to  champion  the  work. 
There  are  few  who  regard  it  from  a  moderate  angle. 
Scriabin’s  opponents — and  there  are  many — declare  that 
from  start  to  finish  “  The  Poem  of  Ecstasy  ”  is  an  hysteri¬ 
cal,  artificial,  and  neurotic  production,  barren  of  original 
thought.  Others  find  it  a  masterpiece  of  expressionist 
writing,  of  great;  power  and  greater  sense.  In  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  Scriabin’s  association  with  theosophy  I  propose 
to  discuss  briefly  what  appears  to  be  the  basis  for  these 
widely  divergent  views,  since  they  occur  almost  similarly 
in  connection  with  Scriabin’s  last  completed  work  for 
the  orchestra — Prometheus. 

The  Fifth  Piano  Sonata,  written  immediately  after 
“The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,”  is  almost  identical  with  it  in 
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musical  thought.  After  a  short  stay  in  Biarritz  Scriabin 
journeyed  to  Brussels  in  September,  1908,  remaining  there 
for  two  years.  It  was  in  this  centre  of  Science  and  Art 
that  he  started  to  write  Prometheus,  finishing  it  on  his 
return  to  Moscow  early  in  1910.  The  feeling  in  Russia 
towards  .Scriabin  had  begun  to  change.  Although  there 
were  always  those  who  were  opposed  to  him  and  his  works, 
he  had  now  a  definite  following.  The  conductor,  Sergius 
Kussevitzsky,  has  perhaps  done  more  than  anybody  to 
gain  recognition  for  Scriabin  by  repeated  performances 
of  the  orchestral  poems.  He  now  suggested  that  Scriabin 
should  accompany  him  on  a  tour  of  the  Volga,  an  offer 
which  the  composer  was  prompt  to  accept.  He  returned 
to  Moscow  for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  part  of  1910, 
then  retired  to  the  country  for  some  months,  returnincr 
again  to  Moscow  in  the  winter.  In  March,  1911,  Prome¬ 
theus  received  its  first  performance. 

The  form  of  Prometheus  is  very  similar  to  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  “  The  Poem  of  Ecstasy  ”  is  constructed.  It 
is  scored  for  full  orchestra,  requiring  in  addition  both 
organ  and  chorus  for  the  Finale,  and  a  pianoforte  and 
“  Colour-Organ  ”  to  be  used  throughout  the  performance. 
Scriabin  directed,  however,  that  if  necessary  the  chorus 
and  “  Colour-Organ  ”  might  be  dispensed  with. 

Prometheus,  like  “  The  Poem  of  PIcstasy,”  is  full  of 
nervous  strength.  It  works  up  to  a  wonderful  climax 
in  the  Finale,  and,  though  far  from  being  an  unqualified 
worshipper  of  .Scriabin,  my  feeling  is  that  in  this  conclu¬ 
sion  he  really  achieves  greatness.  In  Prometheus  there 
is  something  more  than  hysteria. 

Briefly  described,  the  idea  of  the  “  Colour-Organ  ”  is 
that  colours  and  a  combination  of  colours  shall  be  directed 
on  to  a  screen  during  the  performance  of  Prometheus 
in  accordance  with  the  temper  of  the  music.  Prometheus 
has  been  performed  in  New  York  with  the  “Colour- 
Organ,”  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  attempt  at  unity 
of  media  is  successful.  Apart  from  other  considerations, 
the  association  of  colour  and  sound  has  a  different  sig¬ 
nificance  for  each  individual,  and  it  in  no  way  follows 
that  an  audience,  or  any  part  of  it,  could  accept  Scriabin’s 
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idea  of  what  was  appropriate.  To  take  only  one  instance  : 
Rimsky-Korsakov  associated  “  white  ”  with  the  key  of  C 
major,  but  in  Scriabin’s  table  of  key-colours  C  major  is 
described  as  “  red,”  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  two  people  associate  C  major  with  the  same 
colour.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  any  arbitrary  system  of 
colour  association,  as  suggested  in  Prometheus^  is  likely  to 
be  useless  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  aesthetics. 
Fortunately  the  understanding  of  Prometheus  does  not 
depend  upon  its  accessories.  The  composer  may  have 
realised  this.  At  all  events,  his  directions  imply  that  he 
did  not  regard  the  “  Colour-Organ  ”  as  inseparable  from 
the  performance  of  the  work. 

After  the  production  of  Prometheus  Scriabin  retired 
to  Beattenburg.  It  was  there  that  he  completed  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Piano  Sonatas.  Gloom,  ferocity  and  sombre 
colour  are  characteristics  of  these  works.  He  also  made  a 
sketch  for  the  Ninth  Sonata  which  is,  by  comparison,  a 
cheerful  piece  of  writing.  After  touring  with  Mengelburg, 
the  famous  conductor,  Scriabin  returned  to  Russia,  and, 
subsequently,  to  Moscow.  There  he  wrote  the  Eighth 
and  Tenth  Piano  Sonatas.  The  latter  work  is,  musically, 
closely  associated  with  Prometheus.  In  1914  the  com¬ 
poser  visited  England.  Sir  Henry  Wood,  who  had  pre¬ 
sented  Prometheus  in  1913  to  a  puzzled  audience,  did  so 
again  in  the  following  year  with  Scriabin  at  the  piano. 
Scriabin’s  visit  may  be  accounted  a  success,  but  one  can¬ 
not  pretend  that  Prometheus  was  generally  understood. 
He  returned  to  Moscow  for  further  concerts  and  further 
success.  The  continued  strain  weakened  his  health.  On 
April  7th,  1915,  after  the  second  Volga  tour,  Scriabin 
retired  to  bed,  a  dangerous  boil  attended  with  great  pain 
having  reappeared  on  his  lip.  The  infection  spread;  the 
fever  rose.  He  grew  steadily  worse,  pleurisy  set  in,  and, 
with  the  development  of  blood-poisoning,  hope  was  finally 
abandoned.  On  April  14th  Scriabin  died. 

The  intense  unpopularity  of  Scriabin’s  mature  works  in 
certain  quarters — particularly  “The  Poem  of  Ecstasy” 
and  Prometheus — is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
poser  insisted  that  his  music  possessed  a  theosophical 
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significance.  By  many  he  was  promptly  acclaimed  as  a 
prophet;  to  others  he  appeared  as  nothing  more  than  a 
charlatan.  But  with  the  theosophical  aspect  the  musical 
critic  can  have  little  concern.  Scriabin,  as  a  composer, 
must  be  assessed  strictly  according  to  his  music,  without 
external  confusion  of  the  issue.  It  is  just  this  point  which 
is  so  often  lost  sight  of  by  Scriabin’s  commentators.  The 
fact  remains,  whatever  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  music  does  not  depend  upon  theosophy  for  its  critical 
understanding.  Scriabin’s  work,  judged  simply  as  music 
without  programme,  then  becomes  easier  to  estimate. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Scriabin’s  development  is 
its  logic.  Jt  is  this  characteristic  which  gives  to  his  work 
more  than  temporary  importance.  On  this  account,  too, 
the  bulk  of  his  piano  music  has  not  here  been  considered. 
Except  in  his  later  writings  Scriabin’s  music  is  self- 
explanatory.  Attention  has  been  concentrated  upon  the 
idiom  of  the  transition  and  final  periods,  because  it  is  in 
these  that  Scriabin’s  logic  leads  him  to  such  interesting 
results.  A  further  examination  of  the  harmonic  import  ot 
the  last  phase  may  help  to  make  clearer  the  historical 
significance  of  Scriabin’s  contribution  to  contemporary 
musical  thought. 

The  early  works  are,  on  the  whole,  diatonic.  Until  the 
appearance  of  “  The  Poem  of  Ecstasy  ”  there  was  no  very 
clear  sign  that  Scriabin  was  definitely  working  towards 
absolute  chromaticism.  Even  in  that  work  we  find  pas¬ 
sages  which  reflect  the  earlier  phases,  as,  for  instance,  the 
diatonic  Finale.  Prometheus  marked  a  step  further  from 
tradition.  In  it  is  represented  a  wider  expansion  of  har¬ 
monic  formulae.  Chromaticism  becomes  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  But  the  development,  to  Scriabin’s  mind, 
had  not  gone  far  enough.  He  had  worked  out,  from  his 
basic  chord  of  accumulated  fourths,  a  number  of  harmonic 
variations.  In  the  final  piano  pieces  these  were  brought 
into  play.  The  question  of  the  ultimate  worth  of  these 
excursions  is  fairly  presented  in  the  Five  Preludes  (C/». 
74),  the  last  piano  pieces  which  the  composer  wrote  before 
his  death.  Cacophony  is  rampant,  but  it  is  cacophony 
arrived  at  by  logic.  Certain  characteristics  are  obvious. 
The  octave  is  almost  entirely  disallowed,  being  replaced 
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by  an  octave  plus  an  additional  semitone.  This  feature 
is  consistently  found.  Other  intervals  are  proportioned 
accordingly.  The  effect  is  dissonant  in  the  extreme,  but 
compelling.  Critically  these  piano  pieces  are  difficult  to 
approach.  Theoretically  they  are  convincing  enough; 
their  aesthetic  value  is  less  easy  to  determine.  Provided 
that  one  can  accept  the  idiom  a  certain  power,  even 
beauty,  is  apparent.  The  problem  remains  as  to  whether  a 
further  development  would  have  resulted  in  music  so 
divorced  from  tradition  that  it  would  have  evaded  entirely 
the  ordinary  standard  of  aesthetics. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  Scriabin  could  have  further 
expanded  his  system  while  remaining  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  recognised  musical  possibility.  Following  his 
original  line  he  would  have  required  ultimately  a  new 
system  of  scales  in  which  to  express  himself.  And  not¬ 
withstanding  the  tolerance  of  the  tw'entieth  century  in 
regard  to  novelties  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  extremes 
could  have  attained  any  permanent  value.  From  any  angle 
Prometheus  showed  clearly  the  inexpediency  of  associat¬ 
ing  colour  and  sound.  Scriabin’s  projected  “  Mystery,” 
which  was  planned  more  as  a  theosophical  rite  than  as  an 
orchestral  composition,  scarcely  begun  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  aimed  at  an  elaboration  of  the  Promethean  idea. 

It  was  well  for  the  composer,  perhaps,  and  our  estimation 
of  him,  that  this  extravagance  was  not  developed. 

The  faults  of  Scriabin  have  been  demonstrated  fully  by  * 
different  writers,  but  the  attitude  is  not  born  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  To  understand  the  composer  it  is  necessary  to 
learn  what  not  to  expect.  Admittedly  this  is  difficult, 
because  the  faiflts,  such  as  they  are,  are  extremely  obvious. 
Scriabin  had  no  very  clear  understanding  of  orchestration 
and  even  less  of  rhythm.  It  is  elsewhere  that  his  qualities 
must  be  sought.  His  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  piano 
resulted  in  some  magnificent  writing  for  that  instrument; 
and  within  his  peculiar  limits  there  is  much  of  poetry 
throughout  his  work.  To-day  musical  disorder  is  wide¬ 
spread  and  often  irrational.  The  disorder  of  Scriabin, 
even  in  extremes,  is  always  logical,  and  therein  surely  lies 
the  ultimate  distinction. 
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By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

The  recent  National  Election  in  the  United  States  was 
a  trying  time  for  many  of  the  voters.  Neither  the 
Republican  nor  the  Democratic  candidate  made  an  abso¬ 
lute  appeal  to  a  very  great  number  of  those  called  upon 
to  choose  a  successor  to  Mr.  Coolidge.  Both  candidates 
had  their  enthusiastic  followings,  but  probably  the 
Democratic  Mr.  Smith  brought  to  his  standard  a  more 
emotional  support  than  did  his  Republican  opponent  Mr. 
Hoover.  Weighed  in  the  balance,  both  candidates  lacked 
certain  qualities  which  the  thoughtful  men  and  women 
of  the  nation  would  have  liked  to  find  in  an  aspirant  for 
the  highest  position  within  their  gift.  It  was  to  such 
voters  a  choice  between  two  evils,  and  the  Democratic 
candidate,  what  he  was  and  what  he  stood  for,  was  so 
much  the  greater  evil  that  there  was  no  question  as  to 
whom  support  should  be  given. 

Not  a  word  of  just  criticism  could  be  uttered  as  to  the 
personality  of  either  man.  They  were  the  very  best,  each 
of  his  kind,  that  could  be  found.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in 
character  or  quality  they  were  lacking.  Both  of  unim¬ 
peachable  honesty  and  ability;  both  filling  every  require¬ 
ment  as  men  for  the  office  to  which  they  aspired ;  it  was 
not  the  candidates  themselves  who  caused  the  doubt  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  voters  as  to  whether  all  was  well 
with  the  nation.  The  voters  had  no  other  choice.  Their 
candidates  were  machine  made,  and  one  the  other  had 
to  go  to  the  White  House.  The  Democratic  candidate 
stood  for  slack  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  laws  and 
a  more  or  less  narrow  viewpoint  in  religious  affairs.  His 
political  origins  were  such  as  to  cast  some  doubt  upon  the 
probable  breadth  of  his  nationalism  and  as  to  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  this  made  it 
unwise  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  giving  him  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  The  voters,  there¬ 
fore,  with  startling  unanimity  decided  that  the  man  from 
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“The  Side  Walks  of  New  York”  was  an  impossibility, 
and  he  was  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  opposition  votes. 

The  tact  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  in  consequence  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  people  gave  their  support  to  a  national  idol.  He 
was  and  is  far  from  being  in  that  position.  He  has  had 
and  still  has  many  critics,  and  certain  strong  national 
forces  are  antagonistic  to  his  methods  and  his  viewpoint 
of  the  affairs  of  life  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation.  In  a 
recent  speech  Mr.  Hoover  said  ;  “  The  most  potent  force 
in  society  is  its  ideals.  But  for  the  next  several  genera¬ 
tions  we  dare  not  abandon  self-interest  as  a  motive  force 
to  leadership  and  to  production,  lest  we  die.”  There  are 
great  spiritual  forces  at  work  among  the  American  people 
far  stronger  and  more  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
nation  than  many  seem  to  be  aware.  These  forces  are 
for  the  moment  lacking  in  organisation,  and  are  more  or 
less  inarticulate.  They  are  submerged  under  a  flood  tide 
of  great  material  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  the  strident 
tongue  of  speculation  drowns  their  voices.  What  they 
lack  and  what  they  need  is  a  formula  and  a  spokesman  to 
give  effect  to  their  strength  and  to  make  them  articulate. 

The  rationalisation  of  industry  and  commerce  is  the 
street  cry  of  the  present  time.  Some  day  a  demand  will 
be  formulated  for  the  rationalisation  of  the  great  moral 
and  spiritual  elements  latent  in  this  community  of  ov^er 
one  hundred  million  people.  There  are  now  many 
Americans  who  believe  that  to  wait  “  several  generations,” 
as  Mr.  Hoover  suggests,  for  more  attention  to  be  paid  to 
the  spiritual  is  more  dangerous  than  to  give  it  greater 
scope  in  the  present,  and,  apparently  contrary  to  his 
opinion,  they  believe  this  should  be  done,  “  lest  we  die.” 
I’he  tendency  of  all  nations  since  the  War  has  been,  and 
still  is,  along  the  same  lines  as  America  is  now  travelling, 
and  while  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  being  forced 
into  the  procession  by  certain  increasingly  powerful  in¬ 
fluences  more  slowly  than  some  others,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  are  slowly  but  surely 
rationalising  British  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  culture 
and  spiritual  quality  which  has  so  long  been  a  dominant 
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feature  of  much  of  British  life.  A  nation  cannot  concen¬ 
trate  upon  development  along  one  line  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  for  when  the  time  comes  that  it  is  considered  wise 
and  “  safe  ”  to  make  the  attempt  to  achieve  a  balance  it 
may  then  be  too  late.  The  man  who  works  day  and 
night  for  many  years  to  accumulate  wealth,  and,  having 
done  so,  decides  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  things, 
generally  finds  that  his  other  faculties  have  become 
atrophied  in  the  meantime.  Theodore  Roosevelt  led  a 
revolt  against  the  forces  now  dominant  in  American 
politics,  and  won  his  battle  for  a  time.  In  the  end,  how¬ 
ever,  the  machine  broke  him,  and  he  went  down,  fighting 
furiously,  it  is  true,  but  without  avail.  The  mechanising 
of  life  was  to  go  on  for  years  to  come,  and  what  he  was 
fighting  was  too  impersonal,  too  resourceful,  and  too 
skilled  in  its  appeal  to  the  predatory  and  acquisitive  in¬ 
stincts  of  man  to  be  overcome  from  without.  Since 
his  time  no  man  has  appeared  in  American  public  life 
who  has  had  the  courage,  vitality,  energy,  or  vision  to  rally 
to  his  banner  those  who  are  eagerly,  though  sadly,  scan¬ 
ning  the  horizon  for  the  appearance  of  a  champion. 
Whether  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  man  to  defeat  the 
system  as  now  entrenched  is  questionable.  It  may  be 
that  the  American  people  will  have  to  follow  their  destined 
course  as  a  nation,  and  in  the  end  acquire  wisdom 
through  suffering  rather  than  through  any  reasoned  and 
concentrated  effort. 

The  expected  happened  on  November  6th  when  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  to  succeed  Mr.  Coolidge  on  March  4th,  1929, 
The  only  unexpected  feature  of  the  election  for  many  was 
the  catastrophic  character  of  the  Democratic  defeat. 
There  were,  however,  numberless  reasons  why  Mr. 
Hoover  should  have  succeeded,  and  not  a  single  valid 
reason  why  his  rival  should  have  been  elected.  There 
are  about  fifty-five  million  potential  voters  in  the  United 
States.  About  forty-three  million  of  these  registered, 
and  about  thirty-three  million  actually  voted,  or  about 
four  million  more  votes  than  were  cast  in  1924.  Mr. 
Hoover  received  about  twenty  million  votes  and  Mr. 
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Smith  about  thirteen  millions.  The  results  are  even  more 
decided  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Electoral  College,  for 
Mr.  Hoover  carried  forty  States  out  of  forty-eight,  secur¬ 
ing  444  electoral  votes  out  of  a  possible  531,  thus  giving 
him  the  greatest  victory  ever  recorded  of  an  American 
Presidential  contest. 

The  results  of  this  election  have  been  interpreted  in 
many  ways,  according  to  the  personal  predilections  of 
the  interpreter,  but  out  of  it  all  certain  salient  features  are 
easily  recognised.  Prohibition  will  never  again  be  made 
a  national  political  issue,  for  it  has  come  to  stay,  as  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  in  favour  of  it.  If  there  were 
any  doubts  as  to  this  before  the  election  these  doubts  have 
now  been  set  at  rest,  and  the  “  bootlegging  ”  industry  is 
sure  to  gradually  decline  in  importance  and  profit,  and 
finally  to  die  a  natural  death  as  new  and  non-alcoholic 
generations  come  to  maturity.  It  has  also  been  decided 
that  the  ruling  power  in  the  White  House  must  not  be  an 
adherent  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  are  more 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  there  is  no  prejudice  against  them  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life,  but  a  majority  of  Americans,  as 
do  the  British,  prefer  that  no  man  should  occupy  the 
highest  place  in  the  Government  who  belongs  to  an 
organisation  which  quite  openly  demands  an  allegiance 
rising  superior  to  the  claims  of  the  State.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  an  organisation  has  for  centuries 
sought  and  held  temporal  power,  and  the  people  are  not 
yet  convinced  tha!t  it  has  entirely  abandoned  such 
ambitions. 

The  Democratic  Party  had  no  lack  of  funds  in  this 
campaign  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  years.  Cer¬ 
tain  leaders  of  great  industrial  organisations  gave  it 
their  blessing;  its  candidate  was  a  man  of  attrac¬ 
tive  personality  with  magnetism  to  inspire  his  audi¬ 
ences.  In  this  respect  he  had  the  advantage  of  his 
opponent,  for  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  comparatively  cheer¬ 
less  leader.  Curiously  enough,  however,  broadcasting, 
now  a  great  factor  in  political  publicity,  favoured  Mr. 
Hoover’s  calm,  logical  and  passionless  utterances  rather 
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than  the  more  emotional  appeals  of  Mr.  Smith.  The 
attraction  of  Mr.  Smith  as  an  orator  was  based  upon  his 
genial  personality  and  his  human  touch  with  his  audience. 
Both  of  these  were  lost  in  transmission,  and  there  remained 
the  words  alone,  which  possessed  no  hint  of  the  learning, 
culture  or  wide  experience  of  great  affairs  that  were  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  simple  statements  of  Mr.  Hoover.  It  might 
quite  easily  come  about  in  the  future  that  some  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  broadcasting  capabilities  of  a  man  in  the 
final  choice  of  a  candidate  for  high  office,  for  it  is  upon 
the  microphone  a  candidate  will  depend  in  the  future  to 
reach  the  scattered  millions  of  voters  in  the  United  States. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Hoover  elected  President,  but  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans  were  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  there  will  be  a  Republican 
working  majority  in  the  Senate  of  about  fourteen  where, 
during  Mr.  Coolidge’s  last  Administration,  there  was  only 
a  majority  of  one  for  the  Republican  Party.  The  stage 
is  now  set  for  a  completely  Republican  rule  during  the 
four  years  from  March  4th,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  no  matter  which  party  is  in  the  ascendant  it  is  more 
satisfactory  that  it  should  stand  or  fall  by  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  or  lack  thereof.  It  is  possible  that  the  Congressional 
election  which  comes  in  1930  might  register  a  reaction  from 
Republicanism,  but  this  is  improbable.  Barring  accidents 
and  fulfilling  precedents,  Mr.  Hoover  will  be  renominated 
by  his  Party  in  1932,  and  present  indications  are  that 
he  may  safely  count  upon  eight  years  in  the  White  House. 

Some  of  the  comparatively  minor  results  of  the  election 
are  of  interest.  For  the  first  time  the  Republicans  have 
broken  into  what  has  been  known  as  the  “  Solid  South.” 
Texas  and  Florida  have  voted  for  Mr.  Hoover,  and  five 
of  the  so-called  border  States,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  have  gone 
Republican.  •  The  notable  influx  of  settlers  from  the  North 
may  account  for  the  change  in  Florida,  but  in  Texas  and 
other  erstwhile  Democratic  strongholds  it  is  evident  that 
thousands  of  voters  formerly  giving  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  Party  shifted  their  votes  to  the  opposition. 
This  must  have  been  entirely  on  the  issues  involved. 
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Kentucky,  the  great  whiskey-producing  State  of  other 
days,  has  reaffirmed  its  adherence  to  Prohibition,  and 
declared  its  Protestant  belief.  The  most  amazing  change 
of  all  has  taken  place  in  Texas,  where  only  four  years  ago 
the  State  gave  a  majority  of  35o,ocx)  for  the  defeated 
Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  John  Davis,  or  about  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  total  vote.  Texas  has  been  a  rock-ribbed 
Democratic  stronghold  ever  since  the  Civil  War.  The 
Democratic  vote  was  so  large  as  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  a  Republican  being  elected,  with  the  result  that  all 
political  warfare  or  rivalry  was  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Democrats  rather  than  between  Democrats  and  Repub¬ 
licans.  The  Republican  organisation  was  maintained  in 
the  State  merely  for  place-getting,  for  when  a  Republican 
President  was  in  the  White  House  certain  Federal  appoint¬ 
ments  were  distributed  among  the  faithful  in  this  Demo¬ 
cratic  waste. 

Realising  the  strong  temperance  and  Protestant  senti¬ 
ment  in  Texas,  the  Democrats  held  their  nominating  con¬ 
vention  in  that  State,  but  even  this  high  compliment  was 
not  sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of  protest  which  was  made 
to  the  nomination  of  a  “  wet  ”  and  Roman  Catholic  candi¬ 
date.  Not  only  must  the  new  generation  of  Texas  voters 
have  given  their  first  allegiance  to  the  Republican  Party, 
but  thousands  of  men  who  had  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
all  their  lives  must  have  violated  the  tradition  of  their 
families  and  cast  their  votes  for  a  Republican.  To  be  a 
Republican  in  Texas  twenty  years  ago  was  asking  for 
social  ostracism.  No  greater  political  change  has  come 
about  in  any  section  of  the  United  States  than  in  Texas, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  recent  election  marks  the 
beginning  of  an  epoch  in  American  politics,  for  there  is  no 
longer  a  “  Solid  South,”  and  the  voters  of  the  United 
States  have  proclaimed  their  independence  of  party  ties 
for  all  time.  It  will  be  far  more  difficult  in  the  future  to 
forecast  the  probable  outcome  of  an  election  than  it  has 
been  in  years  gone  by. 

The  greatest  surprise  the  Democrats  sustained  was  the 
outcome  of  the  election  in  New  York  State,  where  Mr. 
Smith  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  He  ran  well 
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[  behind  his  ticket,  for  a  Democratic  Governor  was  elected, 

i  and  the  present  Democratic  Senator,  Mr.  Copeland,  was 

I  re-elected.  This  latter  feature  of  the  election  has  some 

interest  for  Europe,  as  Mr.  Houghton,  the  American 
1  Ambassador  in  London,  was  the  Republican  candidate  to 

succeed  Mr.  Copeland.  Mr.  Houghton  now  returns  to 
London,  as  his  resignation  of  the  London  post  has  not 
been  accepted  by  the  President,  and  he  will  at  least  serve 
out  his  full  term.  Rumour  is  again  busy  with  his  name 
as  a  possible  member  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  Cabinet.  This  is 
as  it  may  be,  however,  for  Mr.  Hoover  will  build  his  own 
Cabinet  according  to  his  own  liking,  and  while  it  is 
announced  that  he  will  carry  on  the  Coolidge  policies,  this 
does  not  and  will  not  prevent  him  from  administering  the 
fundamentals  in  a  different  manner  and  in  a  different  form 
from  the  habit  of  his  predecessor. 

It  has  been  so  with  every  President  who  succeeded  a 
man  of  his  own  political  adherence.  To  say  that  existing 
policies  will  be  continued  is  a  gesture  of  political  polite- 
I  ness  to  the  outgoing  President,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  nothing 

more,  so  far  as  actual  practice  is  concerned,  when  the  new 
Administration  is  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle.  President 
Roosevelt  announced  a  continuation  of  McKinley  policies, 
but  hardly  one  of  these  survived  longer  than  the  time 
necessary  for  the  new  President  to  adopt  a  line  peculiarly 
his  own.  Mr.  Taft  declared  his  intention  to  adhere  to  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  but  he  soon  departed  so  widely  from 
them  as  to  break  his  friendship  with  his  former  patron. 
Mr.  Coolidge,  following  Mr.  Harding,  declared  the  same 
apparent  satisfaction  with  what  his  predecessor  had  done, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  the  country  an 
Administration  the  antithesis  of  that  of  his  former  chief. 

In  his  pre-election  speeches  Mr.  Hoover  has  dealt  with 
public  questions  only  in  a  most  general  way.  He  has 
expressed  no  definite  opinions  on  foreign  affairs  or 
domestic  problems.  In  only  one  direction  has  he  com¬ 
mitted  himself,  and  that  is  upon  the  immediate  need  of 
some  relief  for  the  farmers.  Only  in  a  general  way  has  he 
suggested  what  form  this  relief  should  take,  but  he  has 
said  that  if  the  present  Congress  does  not  do  something  in 
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this  direction  he  will  call  a  special  session  of  the  new 
Congress  which  comes  into  being  on  March  4th,  1929,  to 
consider  the  matter.  This  is  a  serious  commitment,  and 
circumstances  may  later  determine  him  that  such  an  extra 
session  is  not  necessary.  Special  sessions  of  Congress  are 
not  popular.  They  are  expensive  and  more  or  less 
unsettling  to  business.  They  have  never  been  called 
excepting  in  what  were  considered  great  national  emer¬ 
gencies,  and  it  is  hardly  true  that  the  farming  industry  of 
the  United  States  is  in  such  parlous  state  as  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  this  point  of  view.  The  farmers’  vote  in  the 
recent  election  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  vital  factor 
in  determining  the  result,  and  great  efforts  were  made  by 
both  parties  to  capture  its  approval.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
even  Mr.  Hoover  would  have  committed  himself  to  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  had  the  party  managers  believed 
his  success  to  have  been  so  assured  as  it  was,  for  it  may 
give  rise  to  a  more  or  less  awkward  position  later  on. 

It  will  be  natural  if  with  his  wide  experience  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries  Mr.  Hoover  devotes  more  than 
a  perfunctory  interest  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  Evidence  of  this  is  already  at  hand,  for  he 
now  proposes  to  make  a  lengthy  visit  to  Central  and  South 
America  to  study  at  first  hand  in  his  character  of  President- 
Elect  the  complications  of  American  relations  in  that 
direction.  It  is  known  also  that  disturbing  rumours  of  loss 
of  American  prestige  and  business  in  the  Latin  American 
countries,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
have  reached  Washington,  and  as  Mr.  Hoover  could  not 
well  go  there  in  person  after  he  became  President  he  is 
hastening  to  acquire  needed  first-hand  knowledge  that 
will  be  useful  later  on.  Such  a  trip  will  also  give  him  a 
much-needed  rest,  and  will  free  him  for  the  time  from  the 
importunities  of  would-be  office-holders.  When  he  returns 
from  his  southern  voyage  he  will  probably  have  a  tentative 
list  of  his  Cabinet  officers  in  his  despatch  bag,  and  a  more 
or  less  well-formulated  outline  of  his  policies  for  the 
immediate  future. 

When  he  and  Mrs.  Hoover  step  on  board  the  battleship 
Maryland  for  their  voyage  to  the  south  he  will  surely 
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heave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  escape  from  many  of  the 
unavoidable  but  nevertheless  exhausting  demands  made 
upon  a  man  who  has  been  chosen  to  that  high  place  in 
Washington  from  which  later  on  he  is  to  direct  the 
important  and  delicate  affairs  of  the  most  powerful  country 
in  the  world.  That  he  will  show  intelligence  and  efficiency 
in  the  direction  of  these  affairs  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
It  will  be  a  business  Administration  conducted  along  such 
lines  of  safety  as  will  appeal  to  those  concerned  with  the 
material  welfare  of  the  United  States.  What  the  attitude 
of  Washington  will  be  towards  international  affairs  is  yet 
to  be  developed.  The  hope  of  Europe  lies  in  Mr. 
Hoover’s  wide  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
and  conditions  in  other  countries,  an  experience  and 
knowledge  far  greater  than  has  been  possessed  by  any  pre¬ 
ceding  President  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  he 
has  had  the  ardent  support  of  men  like  Senator  Borah,  who 
is  more  than  a  little  internationalist  in  his  point  of  view, 
gives  colour  to  the  belief  held  in  many  quarters  that  Mr. 
Hoover’s  views  on  such  matters  are  more  liberal  than  those 
of  the  man  he  succeeds. 

The  great  responsibilities  which  fall  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  man  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  such  power  as  that 
possessed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  have  a 
sobering  effect  and  tend  to  induce  a  caution  and  con¬ 
servatism  in  action  which  may  not  be  entirely  natural  to 
the  nature  of  the  man  holding  the  office.  No  radical 
changes  in  the  domestic  or  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future.  If  such 
are  to  come  they  will  be  the  result  of  a  slow  development 
along  natural  and  graduated  lines. 


FRANCOIS  VILLON' 
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Poet  and  Vagabond 
By  L.  J.  Lloyd 

At  the  close  of  a  summer’s  afternoon  in  the  year  of  grace 
1455  three  persons,  a  woman  and  two  men,  were  sitting  on 
a  stone  bench  by  the  Rue  St,  Jaques,  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  a  priest  and  his  companion  the  younger 
of  the  men  rose  from  the  bench  and  courteously  offered 
them  his  place,  but  the  priest,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
discharged  a  volley  of  oaths  and  struck  the  other 
to  the  ground.  Pale  with  anger  the  young  man 
rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  feeling  for  the  dagger  which 
hung  at  his  belt :  at  this  the  companions  of  both  disap¬ 
peared,  fearing  complicity  in  a  duel.  The  priest  drew 
first  blood,  wounding  the  other  in  the  mouth,  and  received 
a  deep  thrust  in  the  thigh,  which  in  his  excitement  he 
scarcely  seemed  to  feel ;  then  his  companion,  whose  courage 
had  returned,  ran  back  and  succeeded  in  disarming  the 
young  man,  who,  finding  himself  helpless  before  two 
enemies,  suddenly  picked  up  a  heavy  stone  lying  at  his 
feet,  hurled  it  with  all  his  force  at  the  priest,  made  off,  and 
was  lost  to  sight  in  a  moment.  The  priest,  whose  name 
was  Phillipe  Chermoie,  or  Sermoise,  was  removed  to  a 
hospital,  where  he  expired.  The  name  of  his  companion 
was  fehan  le  Mardi,  and  the  young  man  whose  departure 
had  been  so  precipitate  was  one  Master  Francois  Villon, 
alias  Montcorbier,  alias  Desloges,  alias  “  Michel  Mouton,” 
master  of  arts,  the  first  poet  in  P'rance  and  the  greatest 
rogue  in  the  history  of  literature. 

When  we  hear  of  him  again,  in  1456,  he  has  obtained 
a  pardon  from  Charles  VII  for  this  “accident,”  to  be 
granted,  says  the  document  .  .  . 

Attendu  que  en  autres  choses,  il  s’est  bien  et  honourablement  gouvern^, 
sans  avoir  jamais  6t6  atteint,  reprins,  ne  convaincu  d’aucun  vilain  cas, 
blame,  ou  reproche. 

With  this  pardon  the  poet  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris, 

(i)  A  useful  edition  of  Villon  is  that  of  M.  Louis  Moland,  Gamier 
Frferes,  Paris.  The  poems  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  De  Vere 
Stacpoole. 
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where  one  night  he  scaled  with  five  companions  the  walls 
of  the  College  Navarre,  rifled  two  iron-bound  coffers, 
and  decamped  to  Angers  with  his  share  of  the  proceeds, 
now  fairly  launched  on  his  career  of  crime. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  produced  his  Petit  T esta- 
menty  in  which,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  he  bequeaths  a 
series  of  imaginary  legacies  to  a  host  of  companions  whose 
names  alone  have  survived.  Beyond  a  certain  pleasant 
if  cynical  waggery  and  a  few  striking  phrases  the  worth 
of  the  Petit  Testament  is  practically  negligible,  but 
it  is  interesting  in  that  it  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that  its 
author  was  by  now  perfectly  familiar  with  the  foulest  dens 
of  fifteenth  century  Paris,  at  a  time  when  Paris,  torn  by 
interminable  wars  and  wrung  by  foreign  occupation,  was 
notorious  in  an  age  of  licence. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  accomplices  in  the  robbery 
had  been  arrested.  One  Guy  Tabarie  was  apprehended, 
and  by  confessions  under  torture  implicated  Villon,  whom 
we  find  arraigned  before  the  justices  of  Paris  on  the  23rd 
of  October,  1460,  as  a  I  art  on  y  crocheteury  filleur  et 
sacrilege  incorrigible fallen  “  in  Profundum  malorum  ” 
and  ripe  for  the  gallows.  An  appeal  to  the  Parlement 
commuted  his  sentence  to  banishment,  and  he  wandered 
about  aimlessly  in  Poitou,  meeting  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  the  courtly  prince  and  p>oet  Charles  of  Orleans, 
who  entertained  him  until  he  discovered  what  kind 
of  person  his  guest  was.  Then  he  disappears  again 
until  1461,  having  spent  the  summer  in  the  dungeons 
of  Meung,  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Orleans,  for 
what  misdemeanour  we  do  not  know.  A  fortunate  visit 
of  Louis  XI  in  October  left  him  free  to  return  to  Paris, 
with  the  manuscript  of  his  Grand  T estament  in  his  pocket, 
and  for  two  years  he  remained  in  obscurity.  In 
November,  1463,  he  appears  for  the  last  time,  tortured 
and  condemned  to  death  for  his  share  in  a  street  row ;  that 
any  patience  the  provost  possessed  had  long  ago  been 
exhausted  is  obvious  from  the  severity  of  the  sentence. 
Yet  Villon  was  to  cheat  the  gallows  again;  his  appeal  to 
the  Parlement,  supported  no  doubt  by  some  influential 
patron,  once  more  commuted  his  sentence  to  banishment, 
and  there  we  take  our  leave  of  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
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believe  that  he  lived  much  longer ;  he  wrote  nothing  more, 
and  prison  records  are  silent.  In  any  case,  mediaeval 
dungeons  were  far  from  salubrious,  and  in  the  underworld 
which  he  knew  sudden  disappearances  were  not  uncommon. 

With  the  advent  of  Villon  mediaevalism  breathed  its 
last,  and  with  the  death  of  mediaevalism  was  born  the 
modern  poetry  of  France.  Though  it  may  be  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  why  Villon  should  be  regarded  as  the  father 
of  French  poetry,  why,  for  instance,  Deschamps,  with  his 
voluminous  output,  or  Charles  of  Orleans,  with  his 
elegantly  turned  verse,  is  not  looked  to  as  the  real  “  fri- 
ciirseur”  the  explanation  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  fact  that 
the  two  hundred  verses  of  the  Grand  Testament  present 
for  the  first  time  in  the  literature  of  France  a  distinct  and 
striking  personality,  a  personality  distinct  because  he  is 
alone,  a  being  of  real  flesh  and  blood  among  a  crowd  of 
shadows. 

The  little  manuscript  which  Villon  had  in  his  pocket 
when  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1461  is  in  some 
sort  a  continuation  of  the  Petit  Testament  \  there  are  the 
same  incomprehensible  witticisms,  the  same  sarcastic  be¬ 
quests  to  unknown  characters,  the  same  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression.  But  side  by  side  with  all  this  there  is  a 
new  element,  indefinable  and  light  as  gossamer — Villon 
had  ceased  to  be  a  versifier  and  become  a  poet. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  yet  curious  to  find  that  the  Grand, 
T estament  breathes  a  spirit  of  repentance  and  remorse,  for 
these  things  were  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  dens  of  Paris, 
and  fifteenth  century  justice  had  small  mercy  on  the  un¬ 
fortunate.  It  is  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  poet  speaks;  like  one  born  half  a  century 
later  he  “  looked  in  his  heart  and  wrote,”  and  his  life  is 
the  theme  of  that  writing.  He  sees  himself  the  victim  of 
his  own  folly  and  shortsightedness — his  sojourn  in  the 
noisome  cachots  at  Meung  had  given  him  ample  time  for 
reflection — and  there  is  no  lack  of  sincerity  in  his 
remorse : — 

"  H6,  Dieu,  si  j’eusse  6tudi6, 

Au  temps  de  ma  jeunesse  folle, 

Et  k  bonnes  mcBurs  d^6 
J’aurais  maison  et  couche  molle.’’ 
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His  envy  of  good  fare  is  as  great  as  his  poverty;  he  was 
born  with  expensive  tastes,  and  he  enumerates  his 
favourite  dishes  with  a  relish  which  would  be  amusing 
were  it  not  pathetic  : — 

Sauces,  bruets,  et  gros  poissons, 

Tartes,  flans,  oeufs  frits  et  poch^s 
Perdiis,  et  en  toutes  fa9ons. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  he  was  a  criminal  by  acci¬ 
dent  and  not  by  predilection  :  he  can  speak  with  tender¬ 
ness  of  his  mother,  praying  to  our  Lady  of  Paris  : — 

Femme  je  suis,  pouvrette  et  ancienne, 

Que  rien  ne  sais,  onques  lettre  ne  lus. 

He  recognises  with  gratitude  and  a  touch  of  shame  the 
kindness  of  his  guardian,  and  he  is  one  of  the  first  to  do 
honour  to  Joan  of  Arc,  la  bonne  Lorraine,  in  a  burst  of 
patriotism  defying  the  enemies  of  France,  for  he  was  a 
good  patriot  if  but  an  indifferent  citizen.  His  fame,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  rest  upon  these  things,  though  their  appeal 
is  undeniably  strong  :  it  rests  upon  his  extraordinary  and 
masterly  treatment  of  the  theme  of  death,  of  which  his 
interpretation  is  as  unique  as  it  is  unapproached. 

Yet  he  can  never  face  death  with  courage  :  his  attitude 
is  always  one  of  intense  loathing  tempered  by  abject  terror. 
The  dungeons  of  Meung  and  the  trHeaux  of  Paris  may 
have  unnerved  him  :  certainly  any  shreds  of  bravado  he 
might  possess  desert  him  utterly  when  he  considers  his 
end  :  he  breaks  down,  and  wails  for  mercy.  In  death  he 
can  see  nothing  but  the  horrors  of  dissolution  :  the  bodies 
of  his  friends  swinging  morts  et  roidis  in  chains,  washed 
by  cold  dews  and  shrivelled  in  the  heat.  His  imagination 
is  that  of  an  unflinching  realist,  and  if  his  pen  is  gross,  and 
he  lacks  taste,  it  is  because  he  never  felt  the  need  of  it. 
In  brighter  moments  he  may  seek  to  console  himself  by  a 
kind  of  philosophy,  that  all  beauty  must  perish,  that  life 
is  but  fleeting,  and  so  on.  .  .  . 

*'  Oil  sont  les  neiges  d’antan?  ” 

he  asks  himself  in  an  incomparable  lyric,  but  even  while 
he  speaks  his  teeth  are  chattering,  and  there  rise  up  before 
his  eyes  the  creaking  gibbets  of  Montfaucon,  with  his  own 
place  prepared  and  ready,  and  he  hears  the  hollow  croaks 
of  the  magpies  rising  hoarse  upon  the  night  air. 


A  GENEVA  POSTSCRIPT 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

I  AM  sending  a  postscript  to  my  last  letter,  because  it  left 
the  story  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  and  the  Rhineland  nego¬ 
tiations  incomplete.  You  have,  of  course,  read  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  was  finally  arrived  at  between  Herr  Muller 
for  Germany  and  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  occupation,  by  which  official  negotiations  are 
to  be  opened  for  the  early  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland,  and 
a  committee  of  financial  experts  is  to  be  nominated  to 
consider  plans  for  a  complete  and  definite  settlement  of 
the  reparations  problem.  The  Germans,  while  agreeing 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  their  total  liability  could  be 
fixed,  and  payment  accelerated  by  the  floating  of  the 
German  railway  bonds  which  form  part  of  the  guarantee 
under  the  Dawes  Scheme,  protested  to  the  last  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  reparations  and  the  occupation, 
and  that,  as  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  of  con¬ 
trol  in  the  demilitarised  area  after  the  troops  were  with¬ 
drawn,  there  was  absolutely  no  justification  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  It  was  only  after  a  hard  tussle  that  they  gave 
way  on  this  last  point  so  far  as  to  admit  the  principle  of 
some  form  of  supervision  until  the  end  of  1935,  the  Treaty 
date  for  the  evacuation  of  the  third  zone  of  occupation, 
the  Palatinate.  Beyond  this  date  Herr  Miiller  would  not 
go,  for  his  view  was  that  no  German  Government  dare 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  commission 
of  control  in  the  Rhineland.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
another  matter  if  the  French  would  consent  to  demilitarise 
a  similar  area  on  their  side  of  the  frontier,  and  submit  to 
some  supervision  over  it.  But  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
French  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Moreover  they  point 
to  the  closing  paragraph  of  Article  429  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  says  that  if  at  any  date  the  guarantees 
against  unprovoked  aggression  are  not  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  by  the  Allied  Governments  the  evacuation  of  the 
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occupying  troops  may  be  delayed  to  the  extent  regarded 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  required 
guarantees.  This  means,  declare  the  French,  that  they  are 
entitled,  if  they  think  necessary,  to  demand  a  permanent 
commission  of  “  Constatation  et  Conciliation,”  as  the 
controlling  body  is  rather  oddly  called  in  the  agreement 
which  was  arrived  at  in  Geneva  in  September. 

This  was  a  clear  intimation  to  Herr  Muller  that  he  had 
better  come  to  terms  or  the  occupation  might  be  indefinitely 
delayed.  Thus  the  Germans  are  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  I 
think  that  they  had  better  accept  Lord  Cushendun’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  should  accept  the  commission  of  “  Veri¬ 
fication  and  Conciliation  ”  until  1935,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  question  shall  then  be  reopened.  If  the  occupation 
is  brought  to  an  end  in  the  meantime  the  relations  of 
France  and  Germany  may  have  so  improved  by  that  date 
that  the  French  will  no  longer  insist  on  prolonging  the 
existence  of  the  Commission  of  Control.  The  constitution 
of  this  Commission  has  not  yet  been  discussed;  but  if 
there  are  any  complaints  against  Germany  she  would 
presumably  have  the  right  to  appeal  for  a  public  discussion 
of  the  matter  before  the  Council  of  the  League.  I  cannot 
see,  therefore,  why  there  should  be  any  question  of  a 
Commission  of  Control,  because  if  there  were  any  ground 
to  suspect  that  the  Germans  were  violating  the  demilitar¬ 
ised  area  by  introducing  troops  into  it  the  Council  could 
always  be  brought  on  the  scenes.  But  M.  Briand  has  to 
satisfy  public  opinion  in  France  that  he  is  taking  no  risks 
in  agreeing  to  evacuation. 

If  the  French  insist  on  the  Germans  accepting  a  per¬ 
manent  element  of  supervision  over  the  Rhineland  the 
negotiations  may  prove  difficult.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
a  “complete  and  definite”  settlement  of  the  reparations 
problem  is  to  be  obtained  if  the  French  insist  on  this  being 
mixed  up  with  Inter-Allied  and  Associated  debts.  Lord 
Cushendun,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  headed  the 
French  off  the  idea  that  anything  could  be  done  to  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  the  reparations  question  by  appealing  to 
America  to  reduce  her  claims  on  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  accept  less  than  our  allotted  proportion 
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of  the  German  reparation  payments  so  long  as  we  have 
to  pay  America.  We  stand  by  the  Balfour  Note,  by  which 
we  require  only  so  much  from  our  European  debtors  as 
will  balance  our  debt  to  America.  But  that  does  not  help 
the  French,  who  see  themselves  engaged  in  paying  an 
increasingly  large  annual  sum  to  the  Americans  until 
everything  that  they  obtain  from  Germany  will  be  handed 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  is  the  explanation  of  their 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  so  that  they 
may  have  something  over  and  above  their  payments  to  the 
Americans  and  ourselves.  It  is  quite  natural  that  they 
should  take  this  course,  but  if  they  think  that  they  are 
likely  to  persuade  the  Americans  to  reduce  their  claims  by 
threatening  to  hold  up  the  evacuation  of  German  territory, 
because  the  reparation  problem  cannot  be  settled  until 
the  Americans  are  more  reasonable,  they  will  irritate 
American  opinion  to  such  a  degree  that  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  obtaining  any  assistance  from  American 
financiers  for  the  flotation  of  the  German  bonds. 

The  question  of  what  America  will  do  must  be  left  to 
the  future  when  circumstances  economic  and  sentimental 
will  probably  induce  America  to  alter  its  present  point  of 
view.  From  what  I  hear  the  French  will  not  in  any  event 
leave  the  third  Rhineland  zone  until  their  generals  are 
satisfied  that  the  military  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
the  French  frontier  are  so  advanced  that  the  French  troops 
can  be  safely  withdrawn.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  British 
should  continue  to  share  in  the  odium  of  maintaining  the 
occupation.  Why,  if  we  are  convinced  that  the  Germans 
have  a  good  title  to  the  freedom  of  their  soil,  should  we 
not  withdraw  our  small  garrison,  or  at  least  refuse  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  share  of  the  occupation  after  the  evacuation  of 
the  third  zone,  which  must  take  place  in  any  event  at  the 
end  of  1930? 

A  last  word  about  the  Anglo-French  naval  compromise. 
I  have  never  felt  so  “  blue  ”  about  any  move  on  the  part 
of  British  diplomacy  since  the  War.  To  pick  out  the  one 
point  on  which  we  differed  most  with  Americans  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  last  year  and  select  that  for  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  French  really  seems  a  superfluous  piece  of 
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blundering.  If  one  thing  was  certain  it  was  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  not  agree  to  the  limitation  of  eight-inch  gun 
cruisers  while  leaving  the  number  of  six-inch  gun  cruisers 
unlimited.  Greatly  to  the  relief  of  all  those  who  believe 
that  Anglo-American  friendship  is  the  corner-stone  of 
world  peace,  Washington,  after  rejecting  the  compromise 
as  a  basis  for  discussion,  has  suggested  that  the  conversa¬ 
tions  for  further  naval  limitations  should  begin  anew. 
The  American  representative  is  coming  to  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission,  and  I 
hope  that  all  concerned  will  be  able  to  place  this  complex 
problem  on  a  better  footing.  For  the  Americans  appear 
to  hint  that  they  are  prepared  to  make  some  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  special  requirements  of  the  British  and  the 
French  in  the  matter  of  smaller  cruisers.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  clamour  which  our  naval 
people  raised  at  the  Geneva  Conference  about  handing 
the  predominance  on  the  seas  to  America  if  she  were 
allowed  to  build  what  cruisers  she  liked  within  an  agreed 
tonnage,  we  shall  have  to  give  way  on  the  eight-inch  gun 
cruisers  if  another  breakdown,  which  might  lead  this  time 
to  a  race  in  naval  armaments,  is  to  be  avoided.  Why 
should  it  matter  if  Great  Britain  and  America  really  meant 
what  they  said  when  they  signed  the  Paris  Peace  Pact, 
whether  America  has  a  few  more  eight-inch  gun  cruisers  or 
not.^  If  we  and  the  Americans  are  in  earnest  in  ruling  out 
war  for  all  time  between  our  two  countries  why  should  we 
regard  our  fleets  from  the  competitive  point  of  view  ? 
Limitations  or  no  limitations,  we  shall  never  settle  the  naval 
problem  in  this  way.  If  we  got  our  gun  measurements 
equal  we  should  begin  to  wrangle  about  the  elevation  at 
which  they  might  be  fired  or  the  explosives  which  they 
should  use.  The  only  solution  of  the  naval  problem  is  to 
co-operate  and  not  to  compete.  This  opens  up  the  whole 
question  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  But  if  this 
has  to  be  faced  to  avoid  a  naval  competition  between 
ourselves  and  the  Americans  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

To  judge  by  the  interest  shown  here,  America’s  Presi¬ 
dential  Election  was  a  matter  of  intimate  concern  for  Great 
Britain.  Yet  both  candidates  made  as  clear  as  they  could 
a  complete  detachment  from  Europe,  and  if  either  Mr. 
Hoover  or  Mr.  Smith  had  a  partiality  for  the  parent  stock 
of  the  English-speaking  race  it  was  well  concealed.  Now 
that  Mr.  Hoover  is  in,  we  recognise  that  things  are  as  they 
were,  only  more  so.  We  recognise  also  that  if  Mr.  Smith  had 
won,  Europe  and  Great  Britain  would  have  been  not  much 
the  better  or  the  worse.  Yet  there  was  regret.  Mr.  Smith 
contrived  to  rally  a  great  deal  of  English  sympathy  to  his 
personality,  which  was  no  small  achievement  for  a  product 
of  Tammany.  As  the  struggle  developed  it  looked  more 
and  more  like  a  fight  between  the  man  and  the  machine. 
The  part  played  by  machinery  in  American  life  increases, 
and  the  human  mechanism  of  committees  and  caucuses 
and  organisations  will  be  always  bigger.  Mr.  Smith  was 
far  better  supported  in  money  and  otherwise  than  was 
Mr.  Bryan  when  that  apostle  set  out  to  deliver  mankind 
“  crucified  on  a  cross  of  gold  ” ;  he  is  also,  so  far  as  one 
can  judge,  a  far  abler  and  more  experienced  politician 
than  ever  Bryan  became,  and  yet  Bryan  came  near  to 
winning  while  Mr.  Smith  is  “  snowed  under.”  We  do  not 
know,  and  cannot,  what  chiefly  caused  the  defeat :  Prohi¬ 
bition  (sedulously  backed  by  the  bootleggers),  Protes¬ 
tantism,  or  property  on  the  grand  scale,  for  all  these  were 
up  against  Mr.  Smith.  We  do  know  that  America  has 
been  able  to  produce  a  magnetic  personality,  and  has 
been  able  to  defy  its  magnetism.  We  have  also  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  Mr.  Hoover,  in  spite  of  his 
smugness,  is  a  notable  administrator,  and  he  is  certainly 
acquainted  with  Europe’s  difficulties  and  necessities, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  will  take  account  of 
them  to  serve  anybody  in  Europe. 
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It  is  a  little  hard  to  see  why,  when  America  so 
emphatically  disinterests  herself,  we  should  be  so  con¬ 
cerned  to  please  America.  There  was  the  usual  rally  of 
politicians  before  Parliament  reassembled  to  open  its  last 
session,  and  the  Government  was  trounced  by  Liberal  and 
by  Labour  alike  for  having  ventured  to  leave  America  out 
of  the  reckoning,  when  the  object  was  to  settle  naval  per¬ 
plexities  with  France.  Lord  Grey  was  very  strong  on  the 
subject.  If  his  case  had  been  that  it  was  foolish  to  publish 
the  fact  of  this  tentative  agreement  before  knowing  what 
Italy  would  say,  and  Japan,  one  could  understand.  But 
what  is  the  objection  to  seeking  agreement  among  the 
nations  which  accept  a  degree  of  solidarity,  or  to  leaving 
out  of  sight  the  nation  which  refuses  solidarity? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  Mr.  Baldwin  as  Prime 
Minister  is  that  he  keeps  the  temperature  down.  There 
has  seldom  been  less  excitement  about  proceedings  in 
Parliament  than  just  now.  Public  opinion  has  been  much 
more  stirred  by  Lord  Birkenhead’s  retirement  from  the 
Ministry  than  by  anything  that  the  Ministry  has  said  or 
done.  The  thing  took  place  with  the  maximum  of  splash, 
for  Lord  Birkenhead  desired  to  make  propaganda  on 
behalf  of  the  underpaid  class  with  which  he  has  been 
associating — Cabinet  Ministers  and  judges.  We  learnt 
with  interest  that  a  judge  cannot  educate  his  sons  and 
keep  a  motor  car  on  five  thousand  a  year,  and  therefore 
that  he  should  be  provided  with  an  income  adequate  to 
these  purposes.  Undoubtedly  if  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
securing  the  best  men  for  the  bench  at  the  present  salaries, 
something  should  be  done,  and  in  this  matter  Lord  Birken¬ 
head  speaks  with  authority,  for  it  is  agreed  that  no  better 
Lord  Chancellor  has  been  seen.  But  when  it  comes  to 
paying  statesmen,  we  need  not  believe  that  hitherto  many 
have  held  back  from  office  by  reason  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  pay.  Not  many  men  know  so  clearly  as  Lord  Birken¬ 
head  what  they  want,  and  very,  very  few  have  his  ability 
to  get  it.  Yet  he  may  be  exaggerating  the  necessary 
rewards  of  efficiency.  What,  for  instance,  is  M.  Poincare 
paid?  And  is  a  judge  with  five  thousand  a  year  really 
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unable  to  keep  a  motor  car  if  he  gives  his  sons  an  educa¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  which  Lord  Birkenhead,  for  instance, 
received?  Of  course,  if  he  chooses  to  pay  from  three  to 
five  hundred  a  year  for  each  of  them  at  school,  matters 
become  complicated.  But  must  a  judge  with  a  family 
spend  more  than  five  thousand  a  year  to  live  as  an  English 
judge  should  in  the  society  of  modern  England?  If  it 
were  firmly  established  that  he  must,  something  would 
need  to  be  done — but  perhaps  not  in  the  way  of  raising 
salaries. 

Dean  Inge  turned  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  to  Lord 
Birkenhead’s  side  by  an  attack  which  was  hardly  discreet. 
If  a  statesman  is  not  content  with  £5,000  a  year  and  the 
honour  of  serving,  we  are  better  without  him,  he  said. 
These  austerities  of  judgment  do  not  come  well  from  a 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  who  is  also  a  prolific  journalist.  It  is 
perfectly  right  and  laudable  that  a  dean,  if  he  has  spare 
time,  should  contribute  like  any  other  thinker  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion.  This,  however,  could  be  done 
anonymously;  and  it  were  well  it  were  so  done,  because 
every  time  Dean  Inge  signs  an  article  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  dean’s  office  is  a  half-time  job;  and  for 
a  half-time  job  it  is  highly  paid.  There  is  the  further 
consideration  that  people  are  liable  to  think  him  influenced 
by  the  extra  payment  which  he  will  undoubtedly  receive 
by  reason  of  his  office.  However  able  his  articles.  Dean 
Inge  as  a  layman  would  be  less  highly  paid  for  them  than 
he  presumably  is,  because  of  the  extra  publicity  attaching 
to  the  opinions  of  a  man  in  his  post. 

In  the  heat  of  this  not  very  edifying  discussion  nobody 
cared  to  speculate  exactly  what  Lord  Birkenhead  was 
going  to  do.  Yet  the  announcement  has  extraordinary 
significance.  He  joins  the  Imperial  Chemicals  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  which  Lord  Melchett  is  the  chief  figure.  That 
means  that  two  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  been  British 
Ministers  within  this  century  are  now  engaged  in  a  huge 
enterprise,  which,  for  one  thing,  is  fighting  the  Germans  in 
an  industry  that  nearly  decided  the  War.  Such  a  concern 
must  have  far-reaching  political  reactions ;  for  instance,  it 
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is  hard  to  see  how  its  products  can  be  disposed  of  unless 
British  ag^riculture  becomes  much  more  progressive  and 
much  more  prosperous.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
Dominions.  Already  Lord  Melchett  has  declared  himself 
a  convert  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  of  an  economic 
league  of  the  British  Empire — tariff-walled.  There  is 
probably  no  one  living  better  fit  than  Lord  Birkenhead 
to  push  such  a  propaganda  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Again,  Lord  Melchett  is  the  head  of  a  group  of 
employers  who  arc  trying  to  establish  co-operation  between 
the  interests  of  capital  and  labour,  instead  of  the  “  class 
war.”  Lord  Birkenhead  is  credited  with  having  brought 
the  Tory  Party  to  agree  to  an  Irish  settlement,  and,  further, 
with  making  the  actual  settlement  in  its  last  and  thorniest 
details.  It  is  moderate  to  say  that  Lord  Melchett’s  chances 
of  bringing  about  peace  in  the  industrial  world  would  be 
doubled  by  having  this  associate.  Few  of  us  who  had 
watched  his  career  believed  that  in  leaving  the  Ministry 
Lord  Birkenhead  was  withdrawing  from  politics,  but  not 
many  guessed  what  powerful  activities  would  at  once  be 
open  to  him. — It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  keep  him  out  of 
journalism,  which  he  does  not  do  at  all  so  well  as  Dean 
Inge,  and  not  much  better  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Mr. 
Churchill’s  is  the  only  real  pen  among  these  front-bench 
performers. 

In  France  things  have  been  happening.  M.  Poincare’s 
effect  on  the  atmosphere  is  singularly  unlike  Mr.  Baldwin’s. 
Wherever  he  appears,  bristles  go  up.  But,  like  M. 
Poincare  or  dislike  him,  no  one  can  deny  that  he  is  a 
fighting  man.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  always  parties 
out  looking  for  his  scalp.  This  time  they  thought  they 
had  got  it — at  the  end  of  a  long  chain  of  events.  The 
French  Prime  Minister  has,  of  course,  to  govern  with  a 
coalition,  and,  being  a  patriotic  Radical,  he  had  to  get 
support  from  j)atriotic  persons  who,  though  Republicans, 
might  be  described  as  Clerical.  An  accommodation  was 
made,  allowing  five  or  six  teaching  establishments  to  be 
opened  by  religious  orders  in  France — strictly  for  the 
training  of  missionaries.  The  influence  of  France  in  many 
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repi'ions  had  been  extended  greatly  through  the  ability  and 
zeal  of  French  missionaries,  many  of  whom  have  been 
marvellous ;  but  the  supply  running  short,  since  the  reli¬ 
gious  orders  were  driven  out,  at  the  bidding  of  M.  Combes, 
other  nationalities  were  cutting  in  on  their  ground,  for 
instance,  the  Irish  in  China.  M.  Poincare  could  fortify 
himself  also  with  the  example  of  Gambetta,  who  did  a 
famous  deal  with  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  the  great  African. 
“  x\nti-clericalism  is  not  an  article  for  export,”  was 
Gambetta’s  way  of  putting  it,  which  probably  M.  Combes 
would  have  disapproved.  M.  Combes,  I  take  it,  was  nn 
pur--x\vi  lialf  measures  for  him;  and  the  Combist,  even 
to-day,  is  France’s  equivalent  for  a  Belfast  or  Liverpool 
Orangeman.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  Combist  mutterings 
should  be  heard  against  this  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and 
consequently  that  special  importance  should  be  given  to 
the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Combes  by  M.  Herriot  some¬ 
where  in  the  Cognac  region.  As  a  counter-demonstration 
some  forty  camclots  du  roi  (young  enthusiasts  for  an  un¬ 
specified  monarch,  and  for  the  Pope  who  has  put  them 
under  a  ban)  burst  in  on  the  proceedings  and  broke  the 
marble  nose  of  M.  Combes  with  a  hammer.  If  they  had 
been  content  to  break  M.  Herriot’s  head,  only  a  passing 
unpleasantness  would  have  resulted,  for  heads  mend,  and 
human  nature  takes  account  of  that  fact;  but  to  disfigure 
a  monument  makes  lasting  bad  blood. — Under  the  influence 
of  these  events  the  party  caucus  of  the  Radicals  met  at 
Angers.  Four  of  M.  Poincare’s  colleagues  attended,  in¬ 
cluding  M.  Herriot;  they  resisted  successfully  attempts 
to  carry  resolutions  protesting  against  the  concession  to 
the  orders,  and  otherwise  challenging  what  M.  Poincare 
considered  essential.  Then,  with  the  important  agenda 
finished,  the  Ministers  went  back  to  Paris,  many  of  the 
delegates  withdrew,  and  a  rump  was  left  to  wind  up  certain 
minor  matters.  But  M.  Caillaux  was  the  chairman  of  the 
rump,  and  under  his  chairmanship  next  day  new  resolu¬ 
tions  were  submitted,  allowed,  and  carried,  in  complete 
contradiction  to  those  adopted  by  the  full  meeting.  The 
four  Ministers,  finding  themselves  officially  disavowed  by 
their  party  if  they  continued  to  support  the  Prime  Minister, 
resigned  in  a  batch,  and  M.  Caillaux  and  his  good  friends 
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went  about  rubbing  their  hands.  This  time,  they  said, 
nous  Vavons  eu. 

But  next  day  M.  Poincare  resigned,  leaving  Caillaux 
and  Company  to  face  an  angry  France.  Not  one  bald  old 
Combist  in  any  back  corner  of  the  provinces  but  was 
horrified  by  the  news  that  Poincare  had  gone.  In  the 
Chamber  itself,  the  authors  of  the  manoeuvre  were  hooted 
as  dirty  dogs ;  for  a  parliament  likes  to  do  its  own  upsetting 
of  ministers,  and  not  see  them  hamstrung  by  a  hole-and- 
corner  caucus.  The  decenter  men  among  the  Radical- 
Socialists  speak  of  the  result  as  a  catastrophe;  the  rest  call 
it  une  gaffe. 

There  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  M.  Poincare’s 
firm  guidance  is  still  essential  to  France,  and  that  France 
knows  it.  But  the  result  of  his  own  work  in  stabilising 
the  franc  has  had  two  results.  First,  it  stereotyped,  or 
intensified,  the  dearness  of  living;  and  next  it  gave  a  cry 
to  all  the  job-hunters  who  said.  Now  the  franc  is  steady, 
your  taxes  should  come  off.  And  so,  what  with  promising 
the  farmers  a  high  price  for  their  corn,  and  the  working¬ 
men  a  cheap  loaf,  they  started  a  campaign  against  the 
budget,  on  which  stabilisation  depends.  But  finance  was 
too  technical  a  subject  to  stampede  a  party  congress,  and 
so  for  months  this  old  anti-clerical  passion  was  whipped 
up,  and  the  meeting  was  induced  to  protest  against  the 
irregularity  of  “  letting  the  orders  back  ”  by  a  clause  in 
the  finance  bill  which  made  restitution  of  certain  confis¬ 
cated  property  as  a  fund  for  their  establishment. 

So  the  mine  went  off;  but  it  was  not  M.  Poincare  who 
was  blown  up.  The  only  question  in  France  was  whether 
he  would  face  the  strain  of  leadership  again,  or  be  content 
to  serve  under  another  man  as  finance  minister.  His  doctor 
would  probably  have  advised  the  latter,  but  his  personal 
ascendancy  is  so  great  that  he  would  be  an  embarrassing 
first-lieutenant  for  any  captain.  Some  Frenchmen,  indeed, 
who  know  him  to  be  a  supreme  tactician,  hold  that 
M.  Herriot  and  the  rest  resigned  with  his  approval,  thus 
opening  the  way  to  the  kind  of  informal  plebiscite  by  which 
he  is  replaced  in  power. 
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“  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing  ”  is  a  hard  precept,  for 
nothing  else  is  so  fatiguing,  and  Parliaments  know  it  to 
their  cost.  Redressing  one  grievance  is  the  sure  way  to 
breed  a  crop  of  others,  not  less  urgent,  to  be  dealt  with. 
Successive  legislators  have  been  trying  their  hands,  very 
honestly,  to  amend  matters  in  India  that  cause  discontent ; 
they  only  find  that  what  they  have  done  there — and  even 
what  they  have  done  elsewhere,  for  instance  in  Ireland 
— creates  new  difficulties.  Reports  of  the  Simon  Com¬ 
mission’s  sittings  remind  us  from  time  to  time  that 
problems  are  there  to  be  faced,  if  not  by  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
Government,  then  by  someone  else’s ;  and  the  apprehension 
of  what  that  someone  else  may  do  intensifies  the  pressure. 
Evidently  we  stand  committed  to  a  large  extension  of  the 
already  admitted  principle  of  self-government  for  British 
India.  Instantly  there  arises  the  problem  of  the  Native 
States — with  seventy  millions  of  people  in  them.  For  these 
seventy  millions  Parliament  has  a  responsibility,  not  so 
direct  as  that  for  the  balance  of  some  two  hundred  and 
lifty  millions,  but  still  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be 
escaped.  All  of  these  people  have  access  by  right  to  the 
centres  of  education  in  Western  thought  which  Great 
Britain  has  set  up  in  India.  More  than  that :  we  have 
given  them  the  idea  of  a  common  nationality;  we  have 
given  the  idea  of  India.  No  intelligent  Indian  will  deny 
that  the  only  unity  which  India  ever  knew  was  union  under 
the  British  raj.  None  the  less,  princes  of  the  Native  States, 
no  less  than  their  subjects,  or  than  the  intelligentsia  of 
British  India,  declare  :  India  must  not  be  partitioned.  The 
Jam  Sahib,  whom  England  still  reveres  as  Ranjitsinghi, 
headed  a  deputation  the  other  day  on  behalf  of  the  Native 
princes,  and  was  emphatic  that  there  must  be  no  Ulster  in 
India. 

The  princes,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  have  been 
making  their  case  in  this  country,  and  making  it  very 
effectually.  They  want,  whatever  happens,  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  their  existing  rights;  they  do  not  choose  to  be 
forced  under  democratic  institutions.  They  have  been 
heard  with  sympathy,  for  hundreds  of  highly  placed  and 
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highly  intelligent  persons  regard  the  mechanism  of 
democracy  without  enthusiasm  as  applied  to  the  Western 
world,  and  are  absolutely  convinced  that  it  is  mischievous 
in  the  East.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  bear  out  their 
conviction;  but  all  the  same,  the  East  refuses  to  listen  to 
such  philosophising.  Native  princes,  no  doubt,  accept 
it;  but  what  of  their  subjects?  I'hese  say:  We  are  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  what  you  think  good  for  British  Indians. 

Then  comes  the  answer,  that  Britain  is  bound  by 
treaties  to  the  native  princes.  The  retort  of  educated 
Indians  is  one  which  cannot  be  safely  ignored  :  Subjects 
of  the  native  princes  are  denied  rights  which  Europeans 
consider  elementary — such  as  that  of  free  meetings. 
Admittedly,  Oriental  rulers  governed  despotically;  but 
throughout  the  East  in  the  last  resort  subjects  could  get 
rid  of  a  ruler  who  oppressed  them.  In  the  Native  States 
any  uprising  against  a  prince  has  to  face  not  only  his 
power  but  that  of  the  British  Raj  behind  him.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  controls  the  British  power,  is  therefore  respon¬ 
sible  for  maintaining  the  refusal  of  elementary  political 
rights  to  seventy  millions  of  Indian  people. 

Parliament  is  not  likely  to  listen  to  any  such  abstract 
argument,  while  it  remains  abstract.  But  we  know,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  point  India  knows,  how  Parliament 
could  be  induced  to  listen  to  argument  about  Ireland. 
It  was  a  hateful  linking  up  of  reason  with  unreason,  and 
whoever  has  seen  the  process  working  will  loathe  recur¬ 
rence  of  it.  But  the  only  way  to  avoid  that  is  to  act  in 
time.  You  cannot  introduce  Western  representative  in¬ 
stitutions  into  British  India  without  creating  a  demand  for 
similar  enlargements  of  freedom  in  the  Native  States;  and 
unless  the  demand  is  met  by  foresight,  the  end  will  be 
trouble  of  the  worst  kind,  with  which  Parliament  will  only 
begin  to  cope  when  it  has  grown  incurable. 

British  India  apart,  all  the  East  is  following  Western 
examples,  and  Indians,  seemingly  without  irony,  quote 
China  as  an  encouragement.  They  may  thank  their  stars 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  do  as  China  did  and 
set  up  a  new  democratic  government  to  control  three  or 
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tour  hundred  millions  of  people.  Such  masses  can  be 
ruled  by  a  bureaucracy — which  indeed  brought  India  as  a 
unit  into  being.  Under*  a  central  bureaucracy,  very 
different  in  kind,  China  reached  a  high  development  of 
civilisation.  But  the  nearest  approach  to  these  numbers 
under  representative  institutions  is  found  in  America,  and 
there  the  States  existed  before  the  Union.  Nationalism 
ill  India  and  in  China  may  have  to  choose  between 
democracy  and  partition — possibly  with  a  United  States 
of  India  or  of  China  in  the  far  future. 

Indian  Nationalists  would  be  well  advised  to  read  Mile. 
.Simone  Tery’s  Fievrc  Jaune:  la  Chine  Convulsee,  for  it  is 
the  work  of  an  able  observer,  anything  but  Anglo-Saxon  in 
her  sympathies  and  fervently  Nationalist.  She  had  been 
in  Ireland  in  the  heyday  of  Sinn  Fein,  and  she  came  to 
China,  as  she  says,  “  chanting  ‘  Ireland  for  the  Irish, 
China  for  the  Chinese  After  six  months’  travels  she 
was  still  chanting  the  same  song,  but  with  a  mitigated 
enthusiasm. — The  truth  is  that  Mile.  Tery  had  found 
Ireland  full  of  men  after  her  own  heart,  Erskine  Childers, 
Michael  Collins,  Arthur  Griffiths,  and  the  rest;  but  she 
could  not  find  anybody  at  all  in  China  to  fall  in  love  with. 
'Fhe  most  distinguished  man  of  letters  that  she  met,  who 
had  lived  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Europe,  told  her  that 
she  and  all  other  Europeans  were  not  barbarians  but  worse  : 
they  were  anarchists.  She  suggested  that  China  offered 
a  tolerable  example  of  anarchy  :  but  that,  he  told  her, 
was  a  mere  passing  phase ;  not  at  all  so  serious  a  symptom 
as  that  Mile.  Tery — at  an  age  which  she  confessed  to  him 
but  not  to  us — was  still  unmarried.  “  That  is  what  Europe 
is  dying  of,  and  America  too,”  he  said.  “  You  must  restore 
the  family.  The  modern  young  girl  is  the  worst  plague 
of  the  West,  she  spells  destruction  for  the  race  and  for 
the  family.  ...  Go  away  and  get  married,  or  you  will  be 
the  death  of  Europe.” 

But  this  female  portent  has  invaded  even  the  tranquillity 
of  China.  At  Canton  Mile.  Tery  asked  to  see  the  famous 
cadet  corps  which  produced  the  revolution-makers.  They 
were  accordingly  paraded  before  her;  and  as  she  marched 
down  the  line,  a  young  officer  had  the  audacity  to  wink. 
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Mile.  Tery,  scanning  this  impertinent  personage,  sud¬ 
denly  recognised  a  young  Chinese  lady  with  whom  she  had 
dined  the  night  before.  Later  she  called  on  this  Amazon 
whose  father  was  a  merchant  in  America,  and  who,  off 
parade,  in  mufti,  was  tightly  swathed  in  blue  and  white 
silk,  with  wide  sleeves  opening  like  a  butterfly’s  wings 
from  the  insect  body.  She  was  determined  to  fight  Im¬ 
perialism  and  Capitalism — and  to  deliver  her  sex  from  the 
oppression  of  man. — It  is  a  vivid  picture  in  Mile.  Tery’s 
pages,  one  of  scores;  but  most  are  by  no  means  so  pretty. 
She  saw  horrors,  she  heard  of  worse ;  she  saw  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  and  could  not  make  much  out  of  any  of  them. 
Plain  to  be  seen  is  her  desire  to  sympathise,  and  her  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  any  man  or  any  cause  to  sympathise  with. 
But  above  all  stands  out  the  hopeless  muddle  of  the  whole, 
the  utter  disorganisation.  Hers  is  not  an  encouraging  book 
for  the  advocates  of  an  unlimited  application  of  democracy 
even  in  a  land  where  very  many  products  of  the  oldest 
civilisation  have  added  to  their  culture  all  that  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don  or  New  York  can  offer  to  make  it  serviceable  for  a 
modern  China. 


The  Acting  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 
greatly  regrets  that,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  transposition 
of  words,  the  story  “  Seven,”  by  Madame  Aino  Kallas, 
translated  from  her  original  Finnish  by  Alex  Matson, 
appeared  in  the  November  number  as  though  the  trans¬ 
lator  were  the  author.  The  reverse  is,  of  course,  the  case, 
as  those  who  know  Madame  Kailas’s  earlier  work  will 
easily  have  recognised. 
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By  Nugent  Barker 

“Dere  he  is  agaun!  Hark  at  ’n!  Hark  at  ’n!  Knockin’  below!  ” 

Her  sister  went  up  to  the  bed.  With  loving  eyes  Mary  gazed  down 
at  the  distorted,  frightened  face  of  Ann. 

“Hark  at  ’n,  Mary  !  Doan’t  ye  hear  en  now?  Bangin’  at  de  kitchen 
door?  He’s  standin’  below!  ’Tis  gittin’  much  nearer  and  louder! 
Oh,  why  doan’t  ye  spik?  Why  doan’t  ye  spik  and  do  summat,  Mary, 
instead  of  gazin’  dere?  ’’ 

Her  sister  bent  over  the  bed.  With  loving  fingers  Mary  smoothed 
back  some  of  the  wild,  dishevelled  hair  of  Ann.  Time  was  passing 
very  slowly  in  that  room. 

But  suddenly  Mary  straightened  up  her  back,  and  walked  towards 
the  locked  and  bolted  door,  in  front  of  which  a  great  pile  of  furniture 
was  standing,  a  monstrous  barricade.  She  put  up  a  hand  with  an 
aimless  gesture,  touched  the  leg  of  a  chair  or  a  table,  dropped  her  hand 
again. 

“  Dere  aiin’t  no  more  I  can  do,  Ann  ;  what  more  can  I  do?  Lookee, 
my  purty,  what  I’ve  done  in  here.  I’ve  piled  up  de  two  chairs,  and 
de  big  taable,  and  de  liddle  taable,  and  de  liddle  chest.’’ 

“  Den  pile  um  up  agaun,  Mary !  Tiiake  um  all  down,  and  push  yer 
bed  agaunst  de  door  as  you  done  yasterday,  and  pile  up  de  famiture 
saafer  and  tighter!  ’’  Mary  took  down  a  chair,  and  hugged  her  thin 
arms  round  the  little  chest ;  Ann  encouraged  her  with  two  bright  eyes 
peeping  from  the  bedclothes:  “  So’s  naun  shall  git  in  !  So’s  he  shan’t 
git  in!  Do  ye  know  what  he’s  lik,  Mary?  He’s  lik  a  gurt  skelinton, 
wud  a  gurt  skull  and  gurt  smilin’  teeth,  and  he’s  naun  but  a  passel 
o’  boans !  ’’ 

“  Dat  be  only  what  de  picturs  say,  surelye.  How  shud  a  marn 
know  what  he  looks  lik?  May  be  dere  aiin’t  no  such  a  pusson,  Ann.’’ 

“  Adone-do,  wud  yer  blasphemous  tark!  Aiin’t  us  two  bin  bearin’ 
all  dat  knockin’  down  below,  time  and  often,  dunnamany  days?  ’’ 

“  Reckon  it  bean’t  no  more  use  tellin’  ye  dat  ’twas  me  you  heerd 
yasterday,  out  in  de  wood-house,  gittin’  logs  fur  yer  fire — and  when 
’taiin’t  me,  ’tis  de  wind:  you  doan’t  believe  dat  no  longer.” 

The  invalid  laughed  scornfully,  a  clear  and  lusty  laugh.  Mary  crept 
up  to  the  bedside,  and  poured  out  a  glass  of  her  sister’s  medicine. 

“Dr.  Lollie  wull  be  cornin’  dis  evenun,  or  if  he  can’t  git  away, 
den  tomorrer  marnin’  he  wull  be  cornin’.  He’s  darter  said  so,  and 
dat’s  an  unaccountable  good  mam,  always  doin’  as  he  says.  And  do 
you  know,  Ann,  Dr.  Lollie  says  dere  bean’t  so  very  much  de  matter 
wud  ye,  ye’ll  soon  be  up  agaun  and  gooin’  about.” 

“  Dat’s  a  hem  purty  doctor!  ” 

“  But  ’tis  true,  Ann  !  Ye’d  no  ought  to  miscall  Dr.  Lollie.  By  Job ! 
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Reckon  dere's  a  tidy  number  of  years  to  goo  yit,  afore  us  finds  our¬ 
selves  lyin’  in  de  churchyard!  ” 

"  Mary !  ”  cried  Ann,  “  when  be  ye  g'wine  to  give  me  dat  medicine, 
instead  of  tarkin’  dere?  It  justabout  does  kip  me  from  gooin'  to 
pieces.  Eh,  dearie,  dearie,  what  a  larmentable  poor  crittur  I  be!  ” 

The  candle  made  a  grotesque  shadow  of  the  bottle  and  Mary’s 
moving  hand. 

“Hrrglp!  ”  gulped  the  invalid. 

Three  minutes  later  she  was  sleeping  soundly.  , 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Aim  waked  again ;  starting  up  from  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  she  cried  that  she  could  hear  a  great  knocking  at  the  cottage 
door  below. 

"  Dere’s  bin  no  knockin’,  Ann,”  said  Mary.  ”  ’Twas  you 
dreamin’.” 

Nevertheless  she  held  one  of  the  chairs  in  her  hand ;  she  was  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  barricade  of  furniture,  and  Ann  began  to  scold  her  for 
such  deceiving  words. 

“  ’Tis  no  use  pertendin’,”  the  sick  woman  answered — “  no  use 
whatsumdever.  Dere’s  bin  knockin’  agaun,  and  you  were  gittin’  a  new 
holt  to  de  famiture  afore  I  catched  yerl  ” 

“  ’Twud  hoald  a  giant,”  said  Mary. 

“  But  it  wudn’t  hoald  him  I  And  ye  dudn’t  think  so,  nuther — dat’s 
hem  certain!  Build  en  up,  Mary!  Pull  en  all  down,  and  build  ’en 
all  up  agaun,  saafer  and  tighter!  ” 

So  Mary  took  it  all  down,  and  built  it  all  up  again  until  it  was 
as  strong  and  as  safe  as  a  prison  door.  She  did  this  very  slowly, 
pausing  at  little  intervals  in  which  she  stood  still,  and  dropped  her 
arms,  to  think ;  for  it  was  an  important  and  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  And 
once  her  sister  cried  :  “  What  a  time  you  do  taake !  Who  knows  when 
he  mightn’t  be  on  us,  knockin’  at  de  door!  ”  But  it  was  built  up  at 
last.  The  bed  was  at  the  bottom,  and  the  chairs  were  at  the  top ;  and 
Ann,  finding  that  the  work  had  been  done  as  near  as  possible  to  her 
satisfaction,  began  to  fill  in  the  long  period  of  waiting  by  staring  about 
the  room,  listening  to  the  rising  wind  as  it  swept  over  the  roof  and 
rattled  the  curtained  windows,  and  at  frequent  intervals  calling  to  Mary 
in  her  querulous  voice:  "Come  here,  Mary.  No.  Goo  back  to  de 
door.  I  can  just  manage  to  pour  en  out  fur  myself.  .  .  .  Wheer  are  ye, 
Mary?  Wheer  ye  got  to ?  Come  over.  No.  Goo  bide  by  de  door.  It 
mustn’t  be  left  fur  one  moment  now ;  you  shud  ought  to  know  dat  as 
well  as  I  do !  ”  Presently  she  asked  for  a  fresh  candle  to  be  lit ;  and  a 
blue-bottle  fly  made  the  queerest  big  shadows  swirl  over  the  room, 
while  the  invalid  lay  on  her  back  for  two  hours,  staring  at  the  ceiling. 

Towards  sunset  Ann  grew  restless  again ;  she  began  to  fret  over  the 
tiniest  things — her  pillow  was  uncomfortable,  Mary  must  come  and 
pat  it;  the  medicine  had  left  such  a  taste  in  her  mouth,  why  hadn’t 
Mary  made  her  a  cup  of  the  weakest  tea?  But  her  greatest  trouble 
was  to  wonder  why  the  knocking  had  ceased,  and  when  it  would  come 
again. 
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"  D’ye  think  we  can’t  hear  en,  perhaps,  wud  all  dat  famiture  stuck 
up  dere?  Better  taake  en  down  agaun,  Mary ;  aye,  taake  a  liddle  bit 
of  en  down :  den  we  shud  ought  to  hear  de  knockin’  below,  surelye.” 

"  Guess  it  aiin’t  naun  to  do  wud  de  farniture,”  said  Mary. 

Yet  she  went  to  the  door,  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  reached  for  the 
highest  chair.  She  coaxed  it  forward  by  curling  a  finger  round  one  of 
its  legs,  and  pulled  until  it  tipped  over  into  her  other  hand.  This  she 
did,  though  with  less  difficulty,  to  the  second  chair ;  then  she  slid  the 
chest  to  the  edge  of  the  smaller  table  and  opened  out  her  thin,  weak, 
receiving  arms. 

“  How  slow  you  be !  ”  said  the  younger  woman. 

The  chest  tilted  forward;  a  drawer  fell  out;  over  the  floor  bright, 
useless  things  were  scattered. 

“  Oh,  no!  ”  said  Ann,  with  her  hand  to  her  ear,  “  I  can’t  hear 
naun.  And  de  chairs  and  taables  wudn’t  maake  no  gurt  difference, 
nuther — we’ve  heerd  dat  knockin’  so  often  wud  um  all  stacked  up 
dere.  Better  put  um  back  quick,  Mary — quick!  quick!  afore  he 
comes !  Aye,  put  um  back,  Mary,  do !  Aiin’t  I  toald  ye  dunnamany 
times  to  kip  a  good  holt  on  de  door?  ” 

“  Mayhap  he’ll  not  be  cornin’  agaun,”  said  Mary. 

"Dat’s  no  answer  whatsumdever,”  said  Ann. 

Mary  stooped  slowly,  and  picked  up  one  of  the  scattered  trinkets 
that  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  It  was  tarnished  and  broken ;  and  she  was 
about  to  put  it  back  into  the  chest,  but  changed  her  mind,  and  slipped 
it  into  the  pocket  of  her  blue  print  apron. 

"  Bean’t  ye  g’wine  to  do  as  I  tell  ye?  ” 

"  I  be  just  g’wine,  Ann  ...”  The  voice  trailed  off.  Then  she 
went  over,  and  sat  upon  the  edge  of  her  sister’s  bed. 

"  I  was  just  thinkin’,”  she  said  softly,  "when  Dr.  Lollie  comes  to¬ 
night,  I  wull  be  pushin’  de  dresser  away  from  de  kitchen  door  to  let 
en  in?  ” 

"You  wull,”  said  Ann. 

"And  de  round  tiiable,  and  de  fower  chairs,  and  de  heavy  bread- 
pan?  ” 

"You  got  um  all  heaped  up?  ” 

"  Dey’re  all  heaped  up  into  a  gurt  mountin,  saum  as  in  here.” 

"Den  doan’t  ye  have  um  down  a  moment  longer  dan  be  needful; 
and  if  dere’s  knockin’  gooin’  about  when  Dr.  Lollie  comes,  wait  ontil 
’tis  over.” 

"I’ve  toald  ye  it  won’t  be  cornin’  agaun!  ”  cried  Mary,  a  flush 
mantling  into  her  cheeks.  Ann  shifted  a  foot.  Her  sister  was  in  her 
way.  She  hated  people  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  bed. 

"  I’m  dyin’,”  she  snapped  pettishly.  "You  and  Dr.  Lollie  knows 
very  well  as  I’m  dyin’.” 

"  Eh,  Ann,  I  cudn’t  bear  to  lose  ye!  ”  cried  Mary,  putting  out  her 
hand  as  though  to  touch  her  sister’s  hair.  But  Ann  wriggled  down 
more  cosily  into  the  bed  ;  and  with  the  mouth  hidden,  Mary  was  unable 
to  fathom  the  look  in  her  sister’s  wrinkling  eyes. 

"  Well,  maybe  you  wont  lose  me,”  said  the  muffled  voice,  "  if 
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only  you  kip  him  away.  ’Tis  a  good  thing  I  reminded  ye  of  de  kitchen 
door,  surelye !  So  now  goo  back  and  do  as  I  toald  ye :  goo  stack 
up  de  taables  and  chairs  :  by  Job !  ”  cried  the  invalid  lady,  poking  out 
her  chin,  and  digging  its  rather  angular  point  into  the  top  of  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  “  de  devil  hisself  cud  have  walked  in,  wud  you  tarkin’  here!  ” 

So  Mary  went  back  to  the  door,  and  picking  up  the  scattered  trinkets, 
put  them  into  the  drawer  of  the  chest,  and  stood  the  chest  upon  the 
little  table ;  then  she  placed  the  two  chairs  in  their  former  positions, 
coaxing  them  gently,  and  standing  somewhat  insecurely  on  the  tips  of 
her  toes ;  and  Ann,  soothed  in  a  small  measure  by  the  recent  conversa¬ 
tion,  slept.  She  slept  through  half  of  the  guttering  candle,  and  spanned 
a  million  evolutions  of  the  blue-bottle’s  whirl ;  and  when  she  awoke  at 
last,  letting  her  eyes  wander  over  the  room,  and  fixing  them  lazily  upon 
a  sight  that  took  many  moments  to  arouse  and  astonish  her,  there  was 
her  sister  Mary,  asleep  in  a  chair. 

Impossible  to  believe  it.  How  could  she  believe  it? 

“Mary!  Come  here!’’ 

“  I’m  cornin’,  Ann.’’ 

From  the  immediate  answer,  and  the  absence  of  any  startled  move 
ment  in  the  figure,  or  sign  of  guilt,  it  was  clear  that  Mary  had  not  been 
sleeping,  but  resting  only,  upon  a  chair;  yet  wasn’t  that  bad  enough 
— the  mere  fact  of  taking  the  tiniest  stick  of  furniture  away  from  the 
door?  And  this  was  what  Mary  had  been  going  to  do,  of  course,  a  few 
hours  earlier,  when  Ann  had  awakened  to  find  her  sister  standing  near 
the  great  pile,  holding  a  chair  in  her  hand  .  .  . 

“Mary!  Mary!  ’’  But  Mary  would  not  come;  and  the  younger 
woman  stared  at  her  speechlessly  from  the  bed. 

“I  be  thinkin’  .  .  .  thinkin’  ...”  said  Mary,  and  the  candle 
went  out. 

“  Fetch  another  candle!  ’’  called  Ann  timorously. 

“  I  wull  in  a  moment,  surelye,’’  whispered  Mary  from  the  darkness. 

“  Mary !  ’’  cried  Ann. 

“Yes?  ’’  said  Mary. 

The  night  lengthened.  Sundry  small  voices  came  up  from  the 
village ;  old  Pilbeam’s  rookery  was  disturbed,  setting  up  a  great  caw ; 
and  the  wind,  which  had  fallen  away  towards  sunset,  now  began  to 
rustle  the  hill-top  cottage  garden.  But  over  by  the  doorway  the  silence 
was  deep. 

“  Mary?  ’’  whispered  the  sick  woman. 

“  I  be  thinkin’  .  .  .  thinkin’  ...” 

The  dumbness  of  terror  seized  Ann.  A  moonbeam,  freed  by  the 
rising  wind  from  its  cloud-prison,  stole  through  a  rent  in  the  curtain 
and  crept  round  the  room.  Its  path  was  too  high  to  show  Mary ;  but 
in  due  course  it  lit  upon  the  great  pile  of  furniture,  that  monstrous 
barricade :  and  the  shapeless  mass  stood  sentinel  for  a  long  while  over 
the  tw'o  sisters,  until  later  the  moonbeam  was  taken  away.  And  later 
still,  when  the  wind  was  at  its  highest,  and  it  was  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  its  wild  claps  from  the  door-knocks,  when  hearts  are  lowest, 
and  folks  die — he  came. 
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He  came  in  through  the  door,  walking  gently  through  the  carefully 
heaped  up  furniture  as  though  it  had  not  been  there.  His  appearance 
did  not  tally  in  any  respect  with  that  found  in  pictures.  But  his 
presence  made  itself  felt  in  the  room,  and  Mary  fancied  that  this  could 
not  be  said  of  the  few  pictures  of  him  that  she  had  seen.  The  fact 
that  struck  her  particularly  was  her  tranquil  heart :  she  was  not  won¬ 
dering  what  he  would  do.  He  went  by  her  chair,  and  up  to  the  bed, 
and  with  his  pitying,  disdainful  eyes  looked  down  upon  the  hidden 
face  of  Ann.  Then  he  turned,  and  gazed  at  Mary.  He  walked  up  to 
her,  and  they  smiled  together. 

“  Wull  ’ee  come?  ”  he  whispered. 

Old  Pilbeam’s  rookery  broke  out  again.  It  went  up  in  a  great  cry, 
a  chorus  of  voices,  and  ascending  black  wings,  harsh,  tender,  uneasy, 
triumphant,  reaching  Heaven  .  .  . 

"  Oh,  lookee,  my  purty!  ” 

He  bent  over  the  chair.  With  loving  fingers.  Death  smoothed  back 
some  of  the  dark,  dishevelled  hair  of  Mary. 

Some  time  later  Ann’s  lean  face  peeped  from  the  bedclothes ;  and 
finding  that  the  room  seemed  emptier  than  she  had  supposed,  she  was 
seized  with  a  fresh  and  unnameable  fear. 

“  Wheer  are  ye,  Mary?  Mary?  Wheer  ye  got  to?  And  what’s 
become  of  /ttm?  He  dudn’t  taake  me,  Mary!  He  dudn’t  taake  me! 
Ho  ho!  Ho  ho!  ”  But,  in  spite  of  her  sudden  triumph,  alarm  seized 
her  again,  and  she  gazed  fearfully  around ;  and  until  Dr.  Lollie  came, 
knocking  at  the  kitchen  door  below,  and  pushing  against  the  dresser, 
her  fretting  ran  races  with  the  wind. 
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L.  E.  L.,  MRS.  CARLYLE.  CHELSEA 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

The  supply  of  biography  increases  more  and  more.  The  provender 
is  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Sometimes  the  meal  is  served  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  solid  way  of  plain  narrative  of  facts  with  the 
sauces  of  letters  and  diaries;  more  often  now  as  a  light,  imaginative 
repast  garnished  by  savoury  and  piquant  kickshaws  of  firework  wit 
at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  subject;  while  the  coming  fashion 
promises  to  be  virulent  “  biography  ”  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  The 
great  figures  of  the  past,  such  as  Byron  and  Disraeli,  have  to  suffer 
an  almost  annual  rechauffe :  failing  such  standing  dishes,  the  bio¬ 
grapher  looks  around  for  a  half-forgotten  person,  and  serves  him  or 
her  up  with  all  the  available  art  and  flavouring  of  the  new  literary 
cuisine.  To  conclude  this  culinary  metaphor,  the  biographical  stock- 
pot  has  lately  received  the  remains  of  the  once  famous  L.  E.  L.,*  and 
after  a  vigorous  stewing  down,  and  whitewashing  before  serving,  quite 
a  presentable  meal  is  the  result.  » 

The  author  of  this  book  has  adopted  the  staccato,  "  realistic  ” 
manner,  with  here  and  there  some  imaginary  scraps  of  conversation. 
As  a  rule,  I  abominate  this  style  in  biography — certainly  when  it  is 
applied  to  great  personalities ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  successful,  and  an 
acceptable  medium  for  presenting  the  “  agreeable  rattle  ”  character 
of  Letitia  Landon,  that  artificial  but  hard-working  young  woman  who, 
without  any  genius  of  her  owm,  succeeded  in  making  her  contem¬ 
poraries  accept  her  (after  Byron’s  death)  as  the  pre-eminent  poet  of 
passionate  and  blighted  love,  with  an  ensuing  early  grave — “  blighted 
feelings,  hopes  destroyed.  .  .  ." 

The  maiden  grew  beside  the  tomb. 

Perhaps  'twas  that  which  touched  her  bloom  .  .  . 

I  ever  had,  from  earliest  youth,  a  feeling  what  my  fate  would  be. 

Such  was  ever  her  theme,  and  as  Mrs.  Browning  expressed  it  in  her 
poem,  L.  E.  L.'s  Last  Question: — 

Love-leamSd  she  had  sung  of  love  and  love  .  .  . 

Hers  was  the  hand  that  played  for  many  a  year 

Love's  silver  phrase  for  England,  smooth  and  well. 

If  L.  E.  L.  were  living  at  the  present  time  she  would  be  one  of  those 
industrious,  omniscient  ladies  who  write  the  “  Pages  for  Women  ”  in 
weekly  papers — articles  combining  love,  sentiment,  household  recipes, 
and  rhapsodies  on  London  sunsets  or  autumn  leaves.  But  L.  E.  L. 
differs  from  these  generally  anonymous  females  in  that  she  secured 
contemporary  fame  and  posthumous  remembrance  by  “  living  ”  and 

(i)  L.  E.  L.,  A  Mystery  of  the  Thirties,  by  D.  E.  Enfield.  (The  Hogarth 
Press.) 
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“  dying  ”  her  particular  brand  of  literary  work.  She  left  a  trail 
of  amorous  adventure  in  the  London  Society  of  her  time,  and  then 
went  off  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  meet,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  that 
strange,  sudden  death  which  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day  and  so 
entirely  in  keeping  with  her  poetical  imaginings. 

As  is  well  known,  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  was  the  literary  proUgee 
of  William  Jerdan,  who  published  her  early  poems  in  The  Literary 
Gazette  during  the  last  years  of  the  Regency.  Here  she  became 
famous,  and  the  adored  of  young  Oxford,  for,  as  Bulwer  Lytton 
stated,  “  there  was  always  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Union  a  rush 
every  Saturday  afternoon  for  The  Literary  Gazette  ” — to  see  that 
corner  of  the  paper  which  contained  “  The  Three  Magical  Letters, 
L.  E.  L.”  Bulwer  Lytton  penned  a  boyish  effusion  to  the  lady,  com¬ 
mencing  "  Fair  Spirit!  ”  And  years  later  he  was  destined  to  give 
her  away  at  her  ill-starred  marriage  with  George  Maclean,  the  satur¬ 
nine  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  This  was  in  June,  1838.  Three 
years  earlier  had  occurred  the  unhappy  episode  of  the  breaking  of 
L.  E.  L.'s  engagement  to  marry  John  Forster,  and  the  concurrent 
scandalous  rumours  that  circulated  to  the  detriment  of  Miss  Landon’s 
moral  reputation.  The  author  of  the  present  work  asserts  “  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Letitia  remained  to  the  day  of  her  marriage  a 
stainless  virgin.”  Such  a  statement  is  too  categorical,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  evidence  is  possible.  It  is  quite  likely  she  was  guilty  in 
view  of  her  curious  circumstances  and  the  society  she  frequented. 
Her  three  most  valued  friends  were  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Lady 
Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Lady  Blessington,  and  all  these  ladies  had  lost 
the  epithet  of  "  virtuous.”  On  the  other  hand,  L.  E.  L.  may  have 
only  been  indiscreet — and  very  indiscreet  she  certainly  was  in  her 
relations  with  Dr.  Maginn,  Daniel  Maclise,  and  William  Jerdan. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton  relating  how  she 
unwittingly  discovered  L.  E.  L.  in  a  most  compromising  position  on 
the  lap  of  Jerdan,  with  some  other  damnatory  detail  evidently  un¬ 
known  to  Miss  Enfield. 

One  cannot  quite  accept  the  author’s  suggestion  that  English  litera¬ 
ture  was  altogether,  if  briefly,  eclipsed  at  the  time  of  Miss  Landon’s 
greatest  success.  A  year  she  mentions,  1824,  witnessed  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  one  of  Scott’s  best  novels,  Redgauntlet ;  Peacock  was  writing; 
Charles  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  were  still  alive.  But  in 
other  respects  she  is  to  be  congratulated  for  her  careful  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  her  vivid  reconstruction  of  the  scenic  aspects  of  her 
theme.  Her  picture  of  one  of  Miss  Spence’s  ”  Lit’ry  Wednesdays  ” 
could  not  be  better. 

There  are  many  ghosts  in  old  Chelsea ;  Snd  Hans  Place  must  always 
bring  to  mind  the  plaintive  little  figure  of  poor  L.  E.  L.,  and  her  sad, 
mysterious  fate.  At  No.  25  she  was  born ;  at  No.  22  she  spent  most 
of  her  working  life.  Four  years  before  L.  E.  L.  left  Chelsea,  to  die 
four  months  later  in  Africa,  there  arrived,  namely,  in  June,  1834, 
in  another  part  of  the  parish,  at  No.  5,  Cheyne  Row,  a  woman  who 
will  be  remembered  longer  than  Miss  Landon — Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 
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Mrs.  Carlyle  has  been  the  victim  of  a  posthumous  notoriety  more 
painful  than  that  of  L.  E.  L.,  for,  though  a  woman  of  unblemished 
reputation,  the  most  private  and  intimate  facts  of  her  married  life 
have  been  pried  into  and  made  matters  of  speculation  by  her  vagarious 
biographers.  It  is  the  penalty  of  being  the  wife  of  a  famous  man. 
The  matter  originated  with  J.  A.  Froude,  who,  seeking  to  establish 
his  thesis  that  Carlyle’s  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  advanced  as 
the  main  fact  for  its  failure  the  impotency  of  the  husband.  Froude 
was  attacked  in  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle’s  work,  'Sew  Letters  and 
Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle ;  but  his  statement  was  revived  by 
Mr.  Frank  Harris  in  The  English  Review  in  1911,  who  advanced  some 
further  alleged  proof  in  1925.  So  the  controversy  has  raged.  The 
case  for  both  sides  is  very  fairly  put  in  a  new  and  condensed  life  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle,*  for  although  the  author.  Miss  Drew,  is  an  anti-Froudean 
in  all  disputed  points  relating  to  the  Carlyles,  she  states  his  points. 
Miss  Drew  is  both  sympathetic  and  critical  in  her  attitude  to  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  and  advances  that  she  was  as  much  to  blame  as  Carlyle  for 
the  jars  and  "  blue-pill  ”  moods  that  afflicted  that  strange  menage  in 
Cheyne  Row  ;  but  she  is  clear  in  her  belief,  supported  by  documentary 
evidence,  that  these  two  highly  strung  and  acutely  sensitive  people 
loved  each  other  truly  and  devotedly  to  the  end,  despite  all  their 
differences  and  ill  words  to  each  other.  She  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  episode  of  Carlyle’s  friendship  with  Lady  Ash¬ 
burton  ;  deeply  and  naturally  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  resented  some  of  its 
developments,  this  association  between  two  cultivated  people  never 
warranted  the  contemporary  gossip  that  circled  around  it,  and,  crow¬ 
like,  fed  upon  the  acid  comments  that  fell  from  the  neglected — not 
wronged — wife.  Chronic  ill-health  explains  all  the  misunderstandings 
and  mischances  that  darkened  the  home  life  of  No.  5,  Cheyne  Row 
through  thirty  years ;  till  strange  and  tragic  death  in  Hyde  Park 
brought  piteous  desolation  to  the  man  who  survived  that  clever 
woman,  she  whose  piquant  talk  still  seems  to  echo  in  that  long-silent 
little  house. 

Another  old  house  of  Chelsea  has  been  revivified  in  a  strangely 
artistic  way  by  a  remarkable  novel  entitled  A  Book  with  Seven 
SealsA  This  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  novel,  and  not  only  by  reason 
of  its  immense  length  ;  more  than  the  reconstruction  by  memorj^  of 
life  in  a  clergyman's  house  at  Chelsea  during  the  mid-Victorian 
period :  it  is  a  saga  of  that  time,  preserving  all  its  detail  of  life  and 
outlook  and  thought  and  conversation,  painting  t\’pes  of  human  nature, 
clerg\^  servants,  tradespeople,  quality,  that  are  now  extinct.  Written 
with  unpretentious  art,  and  pathos  for  all  that  is  lost  and  gone,  this 
book  will  have  real  value  in  future  years  as  an  historical  interpretation 
of  middle-class  life  during  that  era  when  the  widowed  Queen  Victoria 
was  the  symbolical  figure  of  a  sombre,  quiet,  retired  (but  comfortable) 
England. 

(1)  Jane  Welsh  and  fane  Carlyle,  by  Elizabeth  Drew.  W'ith  five  illustra- 
trations.  (Cape,  7.S.  6d.  net.) 

(2)  A  Book  with  Seven  Seals  (Anonymous).  (The  Cayme  Press,  los.  6d.) 
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By  J.  a.  T.  Lloyd 

The  Cave  Man's  Legacy.  By  E.  Hanbury  Hankin,  M.A.Sc.D. 

(Kegan  Paul.  5s.  net.) 

The  author  of  this  very'  interesting  treatise,  written  with  originality 
and  vivacity,  frankly  accepts  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’  “  running  ape  ”  as  a 
much  more  formidably  pugnacious  ancestor  than  his  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  trees.  Logically,  then,  he  stresses  the  big  toe  rather 
than  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  cells,  holding  that  the  running  ape 
was  not  much  more  intelligent  than  his  arboreal  ancestry.  Trained 
in  the  open,  he  had  to  defend  himself  in  the  open,  and,  when  his 
influence  returns  to  us  in  the  spasms  and  convulsions  of  history,  it  is 
always  on  the  side  of  remorseless  ferocity.  Mr.  Hankin  traces  this 
influence  through  the  blind  rage  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Commune,  claiming  that  in  both  these  historic  instances  it  was  directed 
against  the  theory  of  private  property'.  It  may  be  urged  that  only 
the  second  of  these  two  examples  is  to  the  point,  but,  in  any  case, 
the  Russian  Revolution,  avowedly  against  private  property,  furnishes 
instances  of  the  cave  man’s  ferocity  which  dwarf  the  homicidal  manias 
of  Robespierre  and  Marat. 

Mr.  Hankin  is  on  very  sure  ground  when  he  contrasts  with 
revolution  against  private  property  the  American  Revolution  which 
was  admittedly  in  its  defence.  Cave  man  influence  was  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  American  Revolution  in  all  its  aspects.  The  book, 
indeed,  makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  the  acquisition  of  private 
property  as  "  a  true  specific  instinct,”  the  stifling  of  which  has  been 
shown  to  produce  very  bad  effects  in  certain  charity  schools  in  this 
country.  It  is  apparently  in  the  desire  to  batter  down  this  over¬ 
whelming  inherited  instinct  that  the  cave  man’s  worst  fury  is  only  too 
likely  to  be  aroused  in  its  collective  barbarism,  manipulated  by 
individual  homicidal  maniacs. 


The  Underwater  World.  By  E.  C.  Boulenger.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

The  dramatis  personee  of  this  volume  are  infinitely  varied  from 
mere  sponges  to  giant  fish,  and  from  coelenterates  and  echinoderms  to 
aquatic  amphibians  and  aquatic  mammals.  But  they  are  all  tinged 
with  a  wholly  unexpected  vivacity,  and  many  popular  estimates  of  the 
water  underworld  are  flatly  contradicted.  The  whale  shark,  for 
instance,  is  not  at  all  the  murderous  monster  that  its  ten  thousand  teeth 
suggest:  “On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  harmless,  never  having  been 
known  to  make  a  meal  off  a  luckless  bather,  its  menu  being  restricted 
to  quite  small  cuttlefish.”  The  limpet  is  not  quite  so  stationary  as  is 
supposed,  but  is  as  certain  of  finding  his  way  home  after  a  voyage 
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with  the  tide  as  a  carrying  pigeon.  The  oyster  does  not  confine  himself 
to  being  swallowed,  but  can  on  occasion  turn  swallower  on  opening 
his  valves.  The  giant  clam  “  is  a  veritable  man-trap,  and  the  diver 
putting  his  foot  in  the  gap  between  each  valve  is  usually  doomed.” 

Fish  out  of  water  are  by  no  means  as  hopeless  as  the  phrase  sug¬ 
gests.  The  climbing  perch  of  India  is  not  only  a  traveller  on  land  but 
has  climbed  palm  trees,  using  its  gill  covers  as  climbing-irons.  The 
eel  is  an  intrepid  explorer,  as  the  fact  that  he  is  found  in  the  Swiss 
lakes  proves.  But  he  is  a  true  patriot,  and  after  years  in  fresh  water 
returns  to  his  home  by  the  sea,  ”  covering  the  thousands  of  miles  with¬ 
out  taking  a  single  meal  on  the  journey.”  For  the  rest,  this  admirable 
and  entertaining  book  pleads  repeate^y,  directly  and  indirectly,  that 
homo  sapiens  should  hesitate  before  obliterating  the  wonders  of  the 
deep. 

The  Ship  in  the  Swamp.  By  W.  Townend.  (Jenkins.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

That  pleasantly  laughing  philosopher,  Mr.  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  pays  a 
warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Townend  in  his  introduction  to  this  volume,  but 
he  leaves  the  reader  scarcely  prepared  for  the  power  of  this  bundle  of 
stories.  It  is  a  very  varied  collection,  but  in  no  single  one  of  them  is 
the  power  missing ;  rarely  is  it  even  at  low  pressure.  The  tale  that 
gives  its  title  to  the  book  is  an  extraordinary  blend  of  impressionism 
with  stark  reality.  It  is  difficult  to  shake  off  the  almost  physical 
presence  of  the  murderer  as  he  talks  with  the  man  whom  he  believes 
to  be  the  ghost  of  his  victim.  "Overseas  for  Flanders”  is  a  heart¬ 
rending  plea  for  ex-war  horses  in  their  relations  with  Belgian  knackers. 
“In  the  Stokehold”  brings  you  gasping  into  the  stokehold  elbow  to 
elbow  with  Dogfish,  Darkie  and  the  boy  Micky,  But  Mr.  Wodehouse 
is  abundantly  right  when  he  signals  "Bolshevik”  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  short  stories  written  in  the  last  few  years.”  Sandy  Lucas  and 
ffie  German,  who  had  been  his  prisoner  in  Flanders,  are  as  real  as 
though  the  author  had  somehow  or  other  skipped  the  medium  of  his 
art  and  brought  them  living  to  your  very  eyes.  And  when  the  opulent 
German  is  turned  out  by  the  man  who  had  refused  his  "  Judas 
money,”  as  it  seemed  to  the  starving  Highlander,  one  understands 
why  he  still  persists  in  befriending,  in  spite  of  himself,  tlie  "  most 
soundest  man  in  der  whole  worldt!  ” 

Travels  in  French  Indo-China.  By  Harry  Hervey.  (Thornton 
Butterw'orth.  los.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  not  merely  a  well-written  and  animated  book  of  travel,  but  an 
unusually  discriminating  investigation  of  French  rule  in  the  East.  Mr. 
Hervey  is  not  only  an  acute  observer  who  can  evoke,  without  the 
faintest  hint  of  the  ordinary  tripper’s  self-satisfied  bien-Stre,  the 
glamour  of  ruined  cities ;  he  can  also  bring  the  reader  in  direct  contact 
with  a  very  interesting  form  of  a  transplanted  civilisation.  For,  in  the 
most  isolated  places,  he  has  been  able  to  detect  the  influence  of  French 
culture.  And  he  has  learned  for  himself  at  first  hand  "  that  a  French¬ 
man  can  live  among  brown  people,  even  as  one  of  them  in  habits. 
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without  deteriorating,  whereas  the  average  Englishman  or  American 
cannot  do  it  without  being  a  superior  tyrant  or  a  degenerate.” 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  author’s  account  of  a  visit  to  Prince 
Phetsarath’s  house  in  Laos: 

Before  we  left  for  the  club  he  took  me  under  the  house,  and  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern  showed  me  a  pet  tiger  he  kept  there.  It  was  a  young  female,  and 
with  the  rattle  of  her  chain  and  a  low  purring  growl  she  slunk  forward  out  of 
fetid  gloom,  her  eyes  opaque  in  the  light.  She  rubbed  against  the  prince’s  legs 
like  a  great  amorous  cat.  He  said  he  got  her  when  she  weis  a  cub ;  instead  of 
caging  her,  he  kept  her  on  a  leash,  and  he  did  not  allow  her  to  eat  meat  or 
see  blood.  As  a  consequence  she  was  quite  gentle. 

This,  to  the  author,  seemed  the  very  secret  of  French  rule  in  Laos. 

The  Diary  of  Dostoyevsky's  Wife.  (Gollancz.  21s.  net.) 

Writing  from  Geneva  in  August,  1867,  to  the  poet  Maikov,  Dostoyev¬ 
sky  sums  up  his  strange  honeymoon  with  his  second  wife  in  these 
words:  “  I  left  but  I  carried  death  in  my  soul.  I  had  no  faith  in 
Europe,  or  rather,  I  believed  that  the  moral  influence  of  the  Continent 
would  be  very  bad,  alone,  without  provision  for  the  future,  with  a 
young  being  who  looked  forward  with  a  naive  joy  to  sharing  my  wan¬ 
dering  life ;  but  I  saw  that  in  this  naive  joy  there  was  much  inexperience 
and  primitive  emotion,  and  that  troubled  and  tormented  me  a  great 
deal.  I  was  afraid  that  Anna  Grigory evna  would  be  bored,  all  alone 
with  me.” 

In  this  volume,  complementary  to  her  Reminiscences.  Anna 
Grigoryevna  herself  presents  this  extraordinary  honeymoon  from  her 
shorthand  diaries  day  by  day,  frequently  hour  by  hour.  The  result 
is  a  composite  picture  of  a  man  of  genius  to  which  there  is  probably 
no  real  parallel  in  all  literature.  Dostoyevsky  has  admitted  frankly  in 
his  correspondence  his  passion  for  roulette :  ‘  ‘  I  began  to  lose  my  last 
resources,  enraging  myself  to  fever  point.  I  lost.  I  pawned  my  clothes, 
Anna  Grigoryevna  has  pawned  everything  that  she  has,  her  last  trinkets 
(what  an  angel!).  How  she  consoled  me;  how  she  wearied  in  that 
accursed  Baden,  in  our  two  little  rooms  above  the  forge,  where  we 
had  to  take  refuge!  ” 

Mme.  Dostoyevsky  gives  in  infinitely  minute  detail  the  sequence  from 
the  difficult  days  in  Dresden  to  the  interminable  nightmare  of  Baden, 
a  period  between  April  14th,  1867,  and  August  12th  of  the  same  year. 
And  the  curious  part  of  her  book  is  that  her  own  character  emerges 
just  as  clearly  as  that  of  her  complicated,  tormented  husband.  We 
see  her  enduring  the  miseries  of  her  lot,  smiling  at  them,  rarely  rebuk¬ 
ing  the  man  who  caused  them,  alw'ays  believing  in  his  genius,  thinking 
nothing  of  herself  and  yet  seeing  the  whole  picture  of  her  married  life 
with  clear,  resolute  eyes.  "  Our  quarrels,”  she  notes  significantly, 
“  always  end  in  peace  restored,  and  our  squabbles  are  never  remem¬ 
bered.”  But  sometimes  their  tragic  squalor  came  home  to  her  in  its 
blank  despair : 

We  lay  on  the  bed  discussing  our  miserable  plight,  and  looking  it,  once 
and  for  all,  in  the  face;  outside,  a  grizzling  heat,  squalling  children  all 
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around  us,  an  unbearable  hammering  in  the  smithy,  not  one  coin  of  ready 
money,  all  our  things  pawned  and  most  probably  lost,  miserable  little  rooms, 
this  intolerable  jingling  sound  that  never  stops,  no  books,  and  he  prospect 
of  having  to  go  without  our  mid-day  meal. 

And  that  very  year,  1867,  Dostoyevsky  published  The  Gambler, 
which  he  had  dictated  to  Anna  Grigoryevna,  who  was  his  stenographer 
before  the  marriage.  Readers  of  the  Reminiscences  will  recall  the 
fact  of  Dostoyevsky’s  complete  rescue  from  the  veritable  madness  of 
roulette,  but  the  present  volume  closes  at  the  escape  from  Baden- 
Baden  to  Switzerland.  It  is  a  peculiarly  fascinating  book  with  the 
stamp  of  reality  on  every  page,  and  it  is  the  work  of  a  beautiful, 
forgiving,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comprehending  soul. 


Winter  Sonata.  By  Dorothy  Edwards.  (Wishart.  6s.  net.) 

As  one  commences  to  read  this  curiously  alluring  impression  of  still 
life  one  is  afraid  of  being  caught  in  the  meshes  of  some  imitation  of 
Chekhov.  One  searches  involuntarily  for  those  “  hidden  dynamics  ” 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Russian’s  seemingly  mere  static 
force ;  yet  W inter  Sonata  is  in  no  way  derivative  but  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  an  individual  impression  of  country  life,  blending  with  the 
English  people  almost  as  naturally,  in  its  very  different  key,  as  seasons 
and  humanity  blend  in  St.  Reymont’s  amazing  Polish  saga  of  peasant 
life. 

From  the  moment  that  Mr.  Arnold  Nettle,  the  new  telegraph  clerk, 
catches  the  eye  of  Olivia  in  the  country  telegraph  office  one  starts 
weaving  all  sorts  of  possible  romances,  every  one  of  which  this  sen¬ 
sitive  and  fastidious  writer  declines  to  discuss.  For  life,  in  her  pages, 
like  the  earth  itself,  is  frozen.  Love  hovers  frozen  all  around  like 
the  glittering  icicles  on  the  trees.  There  is  no  contact  but  only  approach 
in  the  luminous,  icy  solitude,  not  so  much  of  earth  as  of  the  soul. 
Yet,  within  this  difficult  medium,  the  characters  of  the  men  and 
women  are  singularly  clear,  even  as  human  beings.  Pauline,  in  par¬ 
ticular — the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nettle's  landlady — is  sufficient  proof  of 
what  Miss  Edwards  could  do,  if  she  willed,  with  warm-blooded 
humanity  in  a  less  strangled  environment. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 

written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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